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IN BLOSSOM TIME. 


BY INA D. COOLBRITH. 


It’s O my heart, my heart, 
To be out in the sun and sing! 

To sing and shout in the fields about, 
In the balm and the blossoming. 


Sing loud, O bird in the trees, 
0 bird, sing loud in the sky, 

And honey bees blacken the clover seas— 
There are none of you glad as I. 


The leaves laugh low in the wind, 
Laugh low with the wind at play; 
And the odorous call of the flowers all 

Entices my soul away! 


For oh, but the world is fair, is fair, 
And oh, but the world is sweet! 

I will out in the gold of the blossoming mould, 
And sit at the Master’s feet. 





And the love my heart would speak 
I will fold in the lily’s rim, 

That the lips of the blossom, more pure and meek, 
May offer it up to Him. 


Then sing in the hedgerow green, O thrush, 
0 skylark, sing in the blue; 

Sing loud, sing clear, that the King may hear, 
And my soul shall sing with you. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Day was cele- 
brated all over the world on the 21st. inst. 
Ina certain sense it was a recognition of 
the equal political rights of women. Es- 
pecially might we rejoice that, in her long 
years of sovereignty, the Queen has al- 
ways discountenanced social vice and im- 
morality. Of all the addresses made in 
this country on the occasion, the best we 
have seen was by Ex-Mayor Low, of Brook- 
lyn: 

The throne in her keeping has been safe, 

use the throne has been loved. Her 
crown of womanhood is brighter than her 
diadem as empress. As ;daughter, wife 
and mother she has been an example to 
her aye Herself the ruler of a mighty 
empire, she has been obedient to duty both 
public and private. Well may she com- 
mand on this, her jubilee, the profound 
congratulations and the heartfelt best 
Wishes of all true Americans. Well may 

T people expect that we should rejoice 
with them, as we do rejoice. From moun- 
tain-top and from valley, from prairie and 
from jungle, from the regions of eternal 
‘ee and from the heats of the tropics, from 
every clime in the habitable world, goes 
Up to-day a mighty chorus of congratula- 
tion and good will. The American peo- 
ple, grateful for her valued friendship in 
our hour of need, grateful for the unvary- 
‘bg Support of him to whose memory she 

n so true, grateful for her ready 
‘yMpathy in our joys and our sorrows, and 
glad for all in the hour that gives her hap- 
Piness, join earnestly to-day, from ocean 

ocean, in your own prayer, ‘God save 
the Queen !° 

Yet Mayor Low refused to appoint a 
Woman on the Brooklyn School Board, 
When asked to do so by Brooklyn women. 
Are American women alone unequal to 
Political responsibilities? 


2+ 


The Episcopal Convention of Ohio, at 
illon, on the 16th inst., accepted the 
"port of the Committee on Canons chang- 
tog Title IT, Canon 2, so that it now reads: 
Women who are communicants in their 
churches may be eligible as wardens and 
Vestrymen, in case of necessity. Their 
n shal) be accepted as proof of such 
necessity.” ‘The Massillon Daily Inde- 
Pendent speaks of this action of the Epis- 
pal Convention as “the first step towards 
Woman suffrage in Ohio.” 


~~. 
or 


Racy Agnata Ramsay, of Girton College, 
7 been awarded the first rank in classics 

Cambridge, England. She has sur- 
Passed all the male students in classics, 














being the only one of either sex to pass in 
the first division. Her father, Sir James 
Ramsay, a Scotch baronet, and her uncle, 
Professor George Ramsay, of Glasgow 
University, each obtained a first-class in 
classics when they took their degrees at 
Oxford. Miss Ramsay has just reached 
twenty years, and several of her male 
competitors were older. Her proficiency 
in Latin and Greek was equal. 


~e-o-o-— 


The Cambridge University examina- 
tions, Friday, have resulted in a brilliant 
woman’s victory. Not only is Miss Ram- 
say the only person, male or female, who 
reached the dignity of senior classic, but 
the only first-class in the medizval mod- 
ern languages examination is Miss Hervey, 
of Newnham. Two other ladies, Misses 
Pocock and Powell, have reached first- 
class in the second part of the examina- 
tion. These ladies have beaten the men 
out of the field on the latter’s own ground. 





e+ 


An attempt to indict Mrs. Barber in the 
Federal Courts, for illegal voting at the 
last general election in New York State, 
having failed, an effort has just been made 
to indict her in the State Courts. This, 
also, has failed, and the Court has ad- 
journed, leaving Mrs. Barber mistress of 
the situation. 








A bill which Governor Beaver, of Penn- 
sylvania, signed on the 4th inst., secures 
to married women of that State all the 
property rights which unmarried women 
have, except that they canuot endorse for 
another, or mortgage or convey their real 
estate unless the husband join. Those who 
remember the time when all the personal 
property of wives, by the fact of marriage, 
became absolutely the husband’s, and 
and when the use and profit of their real 
estate was his also, will appreciate this 
Pennsylvania law. Strange as it may 
seem, the first efforts to secure property 
rights for wives were opposed by some 
women as stoutly as their right to the bal- 
lot is now. ‘Do you think I would give 
myself where I would not give my prop- 
erty?” said an indignant wife who was 
asked to sign a petition to secure to mar- 
ried women their own property. So great 
is the force of custom! 


a+ 





At the Pioneer Reunion of Washington 
Territory, which met at Port Townshend, 
on the 7th inst., the following resolution 
was adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present: 


That the Pioneer Association of Washington 
Territory deeply regrets the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court disfranchising the female citizens 
of our Territory, and, —— that not only the 
prosperity of our country and the success and 
permanence of our democratic form of govern- 
ment, but the welfare and happiness of the whole 
human race, is dependent upon the advancement 
of woman, we sincerely hope that our next Legis- 
lature will enact a law in such a form as will 
stand the test of all judicial scrutiny, restoring 
all the privileges which have been abridged. 


o> 
7? 





Vassar College has just conferred the 
honorary degree of LL. D. on Mrs. Chris- 
tine Ladd Franklin, of Baltimore, who had 
previously been appointed fellow of the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

—_————r- o-oo 

The WOMAN'S JOURNAL will be sent to 
any new subscriber three muaths for fifty 
cents. 


4+ 
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STATISTICS WANTED. 





Not long since there appeared in the 
N.. Y. Tribune a statement that the sui- 
cides among married men in America were 
considerably more frequent than in Eu- 
rope. The article, being an editorial, de- 
manded and received more consideration 
than a mere extract, to learn, if possible, 
the cause. After suggesting that it had 
been supposed that marriage lessened the 
proportion of those who, becoming weary 
of the ills of this life, madly rushed upon 
those unknown, the writer suggested that 
we had a question mooted in this country 
which might possibly be the cause. We 
had the ‘‘Woman’s Rights Question.” He 
did not positively assert this to be the 
cause, but seemed unable to suggest any 
other, and concluded that if that were not 
such, we should have to deny the statis- 
tics and say, ‘Bring forth your proof that 
more American husbands are weary of 
life than in other countries.” 

It seemed to us a neat little hint to the 
editor’s wife and mother and married sis- 
ter, that out of regard for the life of hus- 
band, son and brother, there should be 
the strictest silence in regard to ‘‘rights.”’ 
Talk of privileges as much as you please, 
but accept the authority of the husband, 








as Eve is said to have done by that great 
stickler for man’s “rights,” the poet Mil- 
ton, ‘God be thy law, thou mine.” 

We have herea singular mark of descent. 
When Adam was accused of disobedience, 
he very promptly said: ‘Ihe woman 
whom thou gavest me, she gave it me and 
I did eat.” Now this editor proves his 
lineal descent from Adam, Darwin to the 
contrary notwithstanding, in thus throw- 
ing the blame on the ‘“‘woman’s rights 
question.” We earnestly hope that the 
State of Kansas will appoint statisticians 
who shall record the status of the family 
from which the husband has thus summa- 
rily severed his relations, so that it may be 
known whether the exercise of the fran- 
chise by women has proved such a bane to 
the other sex as to lead to suicides in Kan- 
sas more numerous than in States which 
have closely guarded their access to the 
ballot. 

To our dull understanding and observa- 
tion, it would never have occurred to as- 
sign this reason for:such despair that life 
became intolerable. We have known a 
few families where this question has been 
freely agitated, where men have honorably 
conceded that women have souls and bod- 
ies that require the same protection from 
society, of which they form an integral 
part, as men have. Consequently, they 
concede that if men require a guaranty 
that their rights shall not be taken away 
without forfeit by crime, neither shall 
women’s, even by the will of the husband, 
be so taken. And yet we have never known 
such men to commit suicide. ‘here is a 
long list of silver-headed, gray-bearded 
patriarchs, who, for many years, have 
gone in and out before the people, freely 
and grandly confessing that the rights of 
their wives and daughters are essentially 
the same as their own, and we have yet to 
hear of a suicide among them. Indeed, 
our own observation has led us to the con- 
clusion that there is more domestic har- 
mony, more of household unity and grace 
among this class of people than among 
any other. 

And this leads to another wise man’s ob- 
servations. Rev. Mr. Stinson, in a recent 
review, charges that divorces are more 
common in democratic governments than 
in mouarchical ones. I do not know that 
he definitely lays this to the greater free- 
dom of women, but he intimates that the 
ties of domestic life are more lightly held 
in free governments than in the more pa- 
ternal forms. This accusation may be 
true, since, as a consequence of a clearer 
understanding of rights, resulting from 
the fact that all have a common interest in 
the affairs of the State, a more liberal con- 
struction comes to be placed upon human 
relations, and broader grounds for separa- 
tion are considered. Where once but one 
ground of divorce was admitted, the law 
now takes in others. That may result 
from a consideration of the rights of 
women under the marriage contract. De- 
sertion and non-support now form legal 
grounds for divorce in several of the States 
of our Union, and in some of them habit- 
ual drunkenness is such. The conclusion 
seems to be, that since, by marriage, 
woman's power for self-support is limited, 
when the husband fails in that support, he 
shall no longer have a claim over her per- 
sonal conditions. 

I am aware that some good Christian 
men deem this unwise and tending to im- 
morality. But is there not good reason to 
believe that it rather lessens than produces 
an immoral state of society. Divorces are 
not sought where people are held together 
by the bonds of affection and duty. Where 
neither of these exist, marriage in the 
true sense does not exist. 


Here, again, statistics are wanted. Is 
there more of actual transgression against 
the marriage bond in a democratic than in 
a monarchical government? Look at the 
history of the German kings who have 
filled the English throne from the day of 
George I. to the present almost demo- 
cratic government under Queen Victoria. 
The law held these sovereign men to rela- 
tions which they dishonored. They, and 
many of their noble subjects, secretly 
trampled on the law of marriage, while 
held to it outwardly. Was this better than 
a more liberal divorce? Is this a sin of 
democracy, which is due to man’s enfran- 
chisement and to woman’s logical demands 
for the same equality before the law? 
Doubtless, all changes that widen human 
relations are more or less productive of in- 
conveniences to those who dread change, 
and who are continually saying that for- 
mer things were better than the present. 
But where justice is manifestly on the side 





of advancement, let us not put forth our 
hands to stay the ark of the Lord. 

Abbot Lawrence stated that only about 
one in twenty of those who enter upon 
trade or manufacture succeed. The reck- 
lessness of men who engage in business, 
without adequate training, leads to many 
most disastrous failures, and these failures 
lead to many cowardly suicides. These 
leave the wife and children destitute, to 
struggle on unaided, the family name tar- 
nished, and the often ill-trained woman 
left to struggle against fearful odds to se- 
cure the means of life. 

Could such men as the writer in the 
Tribune, see the more serious side of the 
question, he would find it was not so often 
the woman who was to be censured, as the 
foolish ambition of the man to rank him- 
self among the greatly successful, when 
he had no sufficient training for his busi- 
ness. By all means let us have the statis- 
tics. H. M. T. C. 


> 


PENNSYLVANIA WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 





We give below a summary of the his- 
tory and work of the Pennsylvania Woman 
Suffrage Association, officially prepared 
by its secretary. 

It would be well if other State Societies 
would do likewise. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation was organized Dec. 22, 1869, in 
Mercantile Library Hall, Philadelphia. 
The meeting was called to order by John 
K. Wildman. E. M. Davis proposed that 
Judge Peirce should act as chairman of 
the preliminary meeting; Annie Heacock 
was appointed secretary for the evening. 
A committee of five persons was ap- 
pointed to prepare a constitution ; speeches 
were made by Mary Grew, Dr. Henry 
Child, Judge Peirce, and the venerable 
Sojourner ‘Truth. 

The report of the committee was next in 
order. John K. Wildman, as chgirman of 
the committee, read the constitution they 
had prepared; the articles and sections of 
articles were read and discussed separate- 
ly, and, with some alterations, accepted, 
after which the constitution as a whole 
was adopted. 

The first annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held in Philadelphia, Nov. 10, 
1870. Mary Grew presided, and has been 
elected president every year since the 
beginning. Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner pre- 
pared the first report of the Association. 
In the winter of 1870, the Executive Com- 
mittee recommended the passage of a law 
that should give married women the con- 
trol of their own earnings; the appeal to 
the Legislature in behalf of such a law was 
renewed the following winter, and its pas- 
sage was finally secured; the annual meet- 
ings of the association have been held in 
Philadelphia, West Chester, Bristol, Ken- 
nett Square and Media, respectively. ‘The 
last annual meeting was held in Philadel- 
phia, Oct. 27, 1886. 

A growing interest in the cause during 
the past year is shown in the increase of 
members. We have now 203 names as 
members of the Pennsylvania Association, 
and so large has been the attendance at 
our monthly meetings during the winter 
and spring that we had to give up Miss 
Grew’s parlor as our place of meeting, and 
go toa larger room. Our Committee on 
Literature report four months’ good work 
done. In March and April 425 of Senator 
Blair’s leaflets were sent to the lawyers of 
Philadelphia; 200 of the same to minis- 
ters; other leaflets were sent to teachers, 
wives of senators, and others. 3,140 have 
been sent out during the two months. 

An auxiliary branch of the Pennsylva- 
nia Woman Suffrage Association was 
formed March 3, 1887, at Kennett Square, 
Pa., with a membership of twenty-three 
members. 

The Pennsylvania Society has helped to 
support Miss Hindman in her suffrage 
work during the winter at Harrisburg. A 
suciety for the study of political science, 
to prepare women for coming political 
duties, has been organized, and reports to 
the Pennsylvania Society. ‘The officers of 
the society are as follows: 


President—Mary Grew. 

Vice-Presidents—Passmore Williamson, Annie 
Shoemaker, Lucretia M. Mitchell. 

Cor. Secretary—Elizabeth B. Justice. 

Rec. Secretary—Mary Hillborn. 

Treasurer—Annie Heacock. 

Ex. Committee—Sarah H. Peirce, Mary T. 
Loins, Sarah H. Johnson, Emily P. Shoemaker, 
Florence A. Burleigh, Harriet Purvis, Josephine 
B. Justice, Ma . Chambers. 

o M s—Deborah A. Pennock, Caro- 
roomall, Hiram Corson, M. D., Joh 


line Ar Be -, John K. 


Wildman, S. E. Case, Matilda E. Hindman. 
H. P. 
Philadelphia, June 22, 1887. 





CONCERNING WOMEN 


Mary M. Bowman is editor and propri- 
etor of the Abilene Chronicle, a new Kan- 
sas weekly political paper. 

CLARA C. AusTIN, M. D., is a delegate 
to the National College of Pharmacy to be 
held at Saratoga, June 27. 

Mrs. JAmEs H. EAR.e, Superintendent 
of the Sabbath Observance Department, of 
the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., has pub- 
lished a leaflet on ‘Sunday Newspapers.” 

Miss AMELIE Rives will probably 
spend two or three weeks at Newport, this 
summer, and the rest of the time in her old 
Virginia home. 

Miss LUELLA VARNEY, of Cleveland, is 
a rising sculptor. She has recently finished 
a bust of Bishop Gilmore, of that city, 
which exhibits much force and isa striking 
likeness. 

Miss GRACE HowARp has gone to the 
Crow Creek Agency in Dakota, where she 
will fulfil a two-years’ mission as instruct- 
or of the Indians. A school-house will be 
erected there and a school established. 

Miss ALICE FREEMAN, President of 
Wellesley College, has received 580 appli- 
cations from young women wishing to en- 
ter Wellesley next year. There are only 
100 places possible at present. 

Miss CLARA M. Fowler will present to 
the city of Concord, N. H., a building for 
a free public library, in memory of her 
parents, the late Judge and Mrs. Asa 
Fowler. , 

Miss HELEN MAGILL has resigned her 
position in the Bridgewater Institute, to 
take the professorship of Greek and Latin 
in the new Woman’s College, at Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

SENORA CONCEPCION ARENAL, the Span- 
ish author and reformer, subscribes to the 
fund for the monument to Theodore Par- 
ker, over his grave in Florence. Contribu- 
tions come from all parts of the world. 

MRS. JENNIE JUNE CROLY was tendered 
a reception by the New England Women’s 
Press Association, at the Parker House, in 
this city, on Saturday last. It was a very 
pleasant affair. 

FRANCES E. WILLARD has gone to Man- 
itoba, to attend a W. C. I’. U. Convention. 
She will stop in Bismarck, Dakota, and 
take in many outlying towns, everywhere 
carrying the good gospel of the ballot for 
women as the best temperance measure. 

Mrs. A. K. T. R. CAREY has invented a 
very simple cover for tumblers or jars. 
It is made of a tough paper, neatly printed, 
with space left for marking the variety or 
date of making, and fastens securely at 
once. 

LILIAN WHITING says ‘The time has al- 
most gone by for the discussion of wheth- 
er women want or do not want the ballot. 
They will have it whether they desire it or 
not. And the true wisdom is to study to 
find how to use this extension of power, 
that is sure to come in the near future(?). 

RutTH E. WILSON, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has patented an “illuminated flower-piece.” 
The invention consists in providing the 
piece with a reflector in keeping with the 
design. with jets of light introduced be- 
fore the reflector, in such a way that air- 
chambers intervene between the flame and 
the flowers. 

Mrs. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
whose husband’s illness has engrossed her 
attention of late, can think of nothing 
pleasanter than passing the summer 
months at home on Deer Island, Newbury- 
port, Mass. She is engaged upon no other 
work than her ‘‘Ballads of Authors,” for 
Wide Awake. 

Mrs. MARY VIRGINIA TERHUNE (‘*Mar- 
ion Harland”) has gone with her family to 
Sunnybank, on Lake Ramapo, northern 
New Jersey. Such leisure as she can get 
she will devote to a novel which she has 
been trying for six years to find time to 
write. Dr. Terhune will pass some weeks 
in the Adirondacks; and both he and his 
wife will accept the hospitality of a friend 
who has a country-seat on Lake Winne- 
piseogee, for a week in August. 


Miss Lucy Larcom seldom makes plans 
for anything: when she says to herself 
that she will write something, she is pretty 
sure not to do it; and she seldom knows 
where she is going till she starts. Her 
usual summer resorts are Centre Harbor 
and (in August and September) the high- 
er White Mountain regions. She is not 
now engaged upon any connected work, 
but will probably write some verses or 
sketches—or both—before the summer is 
over. 
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The WoMAN’s JOURNAL asks: 

“Ought a woman who has the necessi- 
ties of life, and wants more, to get more, 
when by so doing she — a poorer 
woman of those necessities ?” 

In these days of labor agitation the above 
question deserves consideration by all edi- 
tors, authors, and active workers in any 
legitimate field. It is a question with many 
sides, and one which cannot be fully an- 
swered in the limits of a brief editorial. It 
has come to us in a hundred different forms 
from women all over the country. Men, 
too, ask it, and answer it impartially. It 
demands a straightforward response from 
a practical standpoint; a common-sense 
answer from one who knows the actual 
dollar-for-dollar methods which obtain in 
the business world. Women who under- 
stand business habits and customs, either 
through careful training or necessity, have 
looked at this question again and again, 
and the general verdict seems to be sum- 
med up in the following statements : 

1. No woman should permit the work 
which is her pastime or pleasure to cheap- 
en the legitimate work which is another 
woman’s means of support. 

2. All women should have some regu- 
lated code of prices for work in ‘all the 
professions, as physicians do. 

3. All women should remember that 
anything which cheapens labor lowers its 
quality. 

4. Women must not work without just 
remuneration. 

5. Women must make their work so com- 
plete, that it will receive just compensa- 
tion. 

Now, concerning the “richer women” 
who are charged with over-stocking the 
market, and thus crowding out less fortu- 
nate workers, I fear that this statement 
is too true. Let us examine the testimony 
before us. The editor of a high-toned jour- 
nal of limited circulation writes: ‘I could 
till my columns every day with material 
furnished gratis by men and women who 
aspire to literary honors. The material 
which costs nothing is, as you know, not 
the best, but we are mortal and must make 
money.” 

The chief editor of a popular magazine 
writes: “It is all wrong, but what can we 
do about it? I will fight for ‘the best work 
for the best pay,’ but these people will 
continue to send in articles for nothing, 
which frequently go in out of compliment 
to the social position of the writer, whose 
ambitious desire to see his or her name in 
print is sufficient compensation.” 

Another says: ‘One of the serious ques- 
tions we have to contend with is the de- 
sire to obtain money on the part of rich 
women. In our society, we have discovered 
many tricks on the part of such women. 

One enormously wealthy woman has a 
fancy for painting and decoration, and her 
husband is proud of her work. For months 
she flooded our salesrooms with articles 
sent slyly through her maid, and, as they 
were talked up and written up through 
personal friends, she received good prices 
for them, the bulk of the receipts being 
expended, as we afterwards learned, in 
theatre parties for her friends, or novelties 
in jewelry. ‘This woman’s work did crowd 
out the work of others who deserved and 
required compensation; and 1 presume 
other cases will occur, for when once such 
a person enjoys ‘earning money,’ it is the 
latest novelty and becomes a passion.” 

A very benevolent woman of wealth 
writes: “I am glad you intend to open 
up this question of woman’s wages and 
unjust competition. [am afraid that much 
of itis the fault of men; they give their 
wives a five-dollar bill and spend fifty on 
themselves; and when a woman does not 
have an allowance it is very hard to be per- 
petually planning how to keep out of debt. 
I know a lady whose husband's signature 
is good for a check with a good many fig- 
ures, and yet she cannot invite a friend to 
a concert or buy a pair of gloves without 
planning for it, her allowance for every- 
thing is so limited. When men of means 
share equally with their wives, failures 
will be less frequent, and rich women will 
not be considered grasping or parsimo- 
nious.” 

“There is a limited demand for work,” 
writes a journalist; ‘tin the avenues now 
open to women, and women are largely 
to blame. Women who do not need a 
dollar are more eager for it than those who 
depend upon their brain for their income. 
The weekly Mush and Gush does not pay 
one dime for its matter, and their pigeon- 
holes are full of accepted articles.” 

In view of all this varied testimony we 
might hesitate to add another word, were 
it not for the accumulating letters of ap- 
peal from women themselves, women 
whose work and influence are felt in the 
daily life of the world, women who write 
or work conscientiously and steadily, 
women who elevate and consecrate labor 
by their own efforts. ‘hese brave, hope- 
ful, earnest women of refinement and ex- 
perience have not attained eminence in 





silently and slowly. Somewhere a home 
is happier, a fireside brighter, a hospital 
less dreary, a sufferer more patient, ora 
discouraged workingman or . working- 
woman lifted up and cheered by their 
words or deeds. They are a quiet order 
of sisters, modest lady preachers, faithful 
doers of the world’s work, women worthy 
of the highest compensation and honor, 
whose chief glory is to do well whatsoever 
they may do. And there are others, too, 
less fortunate, perhaps, as the world goes, 
less gifted, but none the less brave and un- 
selfish; women who struggle day by day 
to shelter their little ones, to conceal the 
wrong doing of some would-be-protector, 
to feed their own hungry and clothe their 
own naked, and wear out life without any 
of its best things. The letters ‘of such 
women can never be read without moist 
eyes and a beating heart; and I pity the 
woman who, by reason of superior gifts, 
attainments, or wealth, removes herself so 
far from these burdened ones that she can 
only smile condescendingly, or bestow her 
dollars with an air of patronage. Am I 
my sister’s keeper? is the question of the 
day. Let every woman answer it thought- 
fully. KATE 'TANNATT Woops. 
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THE WOMEN OF THE WAR. 


New York, JUNE 14, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Decoration Day celebrations are now 
two weeks old, but the memory of the lit- 
tle gathering held in honor of the women 
of the war, at the National Temperance 
Parlor in New York City, May 30, 1887, is 
still fresh and pleasant. I have wanted to 
send to your ever hospitable JOURNAL a 
brief account of what was said and sung 
at this somewhat unioue entertainment, 
which was gotten up by a few ladies who 
believe that loyal, patriotic women have 
not been decorated with public honors as 
they should have been in the years gone 
by. ‘Tothe ‘weaker vessel,” is not more 
honor to be ascribed rather than less? 

Time to arrange its programme was 
scanty, for it was a sudden inspiration, as 
new departures are apt to be. When it 
was finally agreed to hold it, circulars 
were printed and sent out, and of the 300 
friends thus invited, about 100 were pres- 
ent at this memorial gathering. 

The endless diversions of Decoration 
Day, and general exodus from the city, of 
course diminished our audience, but we 
were thoroughly satisfied by the results of 
our rather bold effort to start a precedent 
for future memorial days; even more, we 
were highly gratified. 

We had fine music, kindly furnished by 
friends, and the singing of ‘*The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” which I had hoped 
that Mrs. Howe herself might give to us, 
thrilled all hearts. Miss Julia Thomas re- 
cited that touching ballad of Miss Cary’s, 
“The Young Soldier,” and her sister, Miss 
Annie Thomas, read an original poem, full 
of feeling, written for the occasion. Vari- 
ous national songs were sung, America as 
the closing one. Mrs. S. A. MeClees, who 
presided, and to whose generous kindness 
and exertions the meeting was largely 
due, after a short prayer by a reverend 
gentleman present, introduced Mrs. R. T. 
Clapp, who read a most interesting pa- 
per, giving a general sketch of the work 
of women in the war—of Clara Barton on 
the battlefield, of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell 
in the sanitary commission, of Dorothea 
Dix in the hospitals, of Josephine S. Grif- 
fing in the Freedman‘’s Bureau, of the 
mighty eloquence of Anna E. Dickinson in 
behalf of liberty and the Republican party 
through the whole war, of the heroic, in- 
spiring verse of Julia Ward Howe, and of 
the brilliant military strategy of Anna Ella 
Carroll, which turned the tide of war. 

After songs and recitations, I read a 
paper of fifteen minutes on *‘Anna Ella 
Carroll and her National Services’—the 
old and familiar but ever new story, ever 
new, because of the conspiracy of silence 
that still obscures it. The audience lis- 
tened with attention and sympathy, and 
with rousing cheers when [ read in clos- 
ing: 

“It must be always our pious care that 
these two names go down in history to- 

ether—Ulysses S. Grant and Anna Ella 
Jarroll—the man and the woman who 
together saved our Union. ‘The brain and 
the pen of the woman, and the arm and 
the sword of the man, carried this nation 
through its perilous condition, securing 
freedom to the slave, and to the whole 
people the strength of a united nation.” 

They kindly sent to Miss Carroll, in her 
sick room at Washington, a hearty resolu- 
tion of grateful appreciation of her splen- 
did service, of sympathy for the delay in 
recognition and requital, and an offer of 
help for national recognition. After more 
songs and recitations and resolutions of 
thanks to those who had given kindly and 
voluntary help to us, the meeting ad- 
journed. The central idea of this initia- 
tory meeting is that it be a precursor of 
endless meetings of its kind. 

lt is the duty of our age to recognize 








share in the terrible work of our war, 
and with sorrow let us confess that in all 
these past years, this quarter of a century 
gone by, men alone have received the 
praise of which a large share belonged to 
women. 

Mrs. McClees said, in her closing re- 
marks: 

“It is fitting that the women of Amer- 
iea should have an Anniversary Der. when 
the devoted and self-sa:rificing efforts of 
those who had dedicated their lives and 
fortunes to the holy cause of freedom 
should receive the meed of praise dué to 
them. Her appeal was that the children 
of the republic should not be allowed to 
forget that ‘their mothers were heroines.’ 
Shall not the tears they shed, the toils 
they bore, the love they gave, be rehearsed 
for the emulation of the daughters of our 
households, who, did they know the titles 
to nobility earn d for them, would strive 
to make themselves worthy of such an 
illustrious ancestry ?”’ ; 

The half was not told; it could not even 
be mentioned in so shortaspace. I would 
like to speak, because I had writen it out, 
of the **Woman’s National Loyal League,” 
the work of Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, and hosts of loyal 
women, with its monstrous petition of 
200,000 names presented to Congress by 
the Hon. Charles Sumner—the names 
from each State on a separate roll—pray- 
ing Congress to emancipate the negro. 
While men were fighting, women were 
working and praying. Let us give due 
praise to all. Cc. Cc. H. 
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“FOR MAIDS AND BOYS.” 





The Roman poet Horace is not usually 
classed among sentimentalists or among 
Puritans, and yet it is to him more than 
any one else that we owe the maxim that 
the best things should be adapted to 
youth and innocence. While some who 
write under the Christian dispensation 
either throw off all the veiling of decency, 
or are perpetually bewailing that they are 
not encouraged to throw it off, we must 
go back to the most charming of all pagan 
poets for the phrase virginibus puerisque 
canto—“I sing for maids and boys.” Nor 
is it any trivial or inferior song that he 
offers them ; he does not feel, as is appar- 
ently felt by some of our modern writers, 
that he could write with stronger sweep 
and loftier pinion if he could only be al- 
lowed to disgust his 1eaders; but the 
phrase occurs in the very opening sen- 
tence of what is regarded by many as the 
very noblest and most completely poetical 
of all his odes. He wishes to sing the 
majesty of virtue, the power of the King 
of kings, the folly of base ambition, the 
sweetness of simple and moderate joys. 
This he attempts with even more than his 
accustomed beauty of phrase, terseness of 
statement, vigor of appeal; and by way of 
invocation, at the beginning of his task he 
appeals to that very audience whose tire- 
some limitations so vex our French and 
English and American apostles of the 
nude—audience of the young and un- 
spoiled. He is even so eccentric—this old- 
fashioned, straitlaced heathen—as to treat 
such an audience as if it were the very 
best he could encounter, and to give them 
in return the very best he has. Indeed, 
he claims to address them as the high- 
priest of the Muses who were, in fact, 
maidens themselves and ever youthful. 
Thus it is that he begins his invocation: 

“Odi profanum vulgus et arceo; 
Favete linguis: carmina non prius 
Audita Musarum sacerdos 
Virginibus puerisque canto.” 

He says in these words that he is not 
writing for the coarser and profaner 
minds, and he warns them off; he imposes 
silence on unhallowed tongues (favete lin- 
guis). He says expressly that he is utter- 
ing things not heard before (non prius au- 
dita), certainly not by such an audience as 
he addresses. I cannot recall an instance 
in earlier literature where such high 
themes as he treats in this ode had been 
expressly discussed for the benefit of pure 
and youthful ears. From that moment, we 
may perhaps say, the movement toward 
what some of our critics deride as “‘pu- 
rism” was taken. ‘The movement once 
made, is it desirable to turn back? With 
the aid of modern Christianity and civiliza- 
tion the vantage-ground has been farther 
secured. Thechange in English literature 
has been very marked within a century. 
As Lowell has pointed out, even Southey 
—and he might well have added Landor— 
was still a little influenced by the indeli- 
cate traditions of Smollett and Sterne; and 
if we go back a little farther we find our- 
selves among the indecencies of Aphra 
Behn, and find Bonnell Thornton inserting 
the most disgusting coarsenesses in his 
collection of Poems by Eminent Ladies, 
and Allan Ramsay putting things unread- 
able in his Tea Table Miscellany (Edin- 
burgh, 1724), and then boasting in the 
preface that he has excluded all ribaldry, 
“that the modest voice of the fair singer 
might meet with no affront.” Now all 
this has passed by, and the few exception- 
al English authors whose books cannot 





fication of literature gone that it is now 
generally accepted as a matter of pride 
and as a feature of human progress. Are 
we to go back and undo it all at the re- 
quest of M. Zola and Mr. Swinburne and 
Mr. Boyesen? 

The assertion that our literature is to a 
certain extent limited by the deference 
due to the average young lady seems to 
me a compliment to it, nota reproach. It 
is equivalent to saying that we keep at the 
Horatian level. Whatever of literature is 
not suitable for maids and boys is not 
properly literature, but belongs to the 
medical library as morbid physiology, or 
to the law library as criminal evidence. 
The lawyer or the physician may have to 
go through a great deal of distressing ex- 
perience in the discharge of his profession- 
al duty, but he does not include it in his 
conversation at the family dinner-table, 
nor should it be put into the literature of 
the family bookcase. In Zola‘s extraordi- 
nary analysis of a diseased mind in 
L’ Guovre he carries to its utmost result the 
theory on which his own books are written, 
and the wretched artist ends in despair and 
suicide, which his more healthy-minded 
comrades escape. His theory thus defeats 
itself by his own showing, and the virgini- 
bus puerisque method is vindicated. 

Those -who rebel against this result 
may be personally never so high-minded, 
they are resisting the evolution of a higher 
order of society. The advent of women 
into a freer social intercourse has purified 
literature, art, and conversation. With 
that has come, not increased weakness, 
but added strength. How repulsive are 
Carlyle’s accounts of the habitual conver- 
sation of the literary men of London when 
he first went thither! All the coarsest in- 
decency of the mess-table and the mining- 
camp, where men alone gather, is but the 
survival of what was common in ‘‘good 
society” both in England and America 
during the Jast century. But the uncon- 
scious influence of ‘maids and boys” has 
been redeeming that society from gross- 
ness all the while, just as a refined and in- 
nocent child unconsciously moulds a 
coarser father. Iam not now advocating 
severe restrictive laws, for they tend to ir- 
ritate, and have the farther evil that they 
often advertise the very literature they at- 
tempt to put down. So far as printing 
and publishing go, [ am in favor of a wide 
toleration, were it only from motives of 
policy. Books that are morbid and un- 
healthy need not be proscribed; it is 
enough to letthem alone. But those who 
advocate such books are seldom satisfied 
with being let alone; it is the public with 
which they sare dissatisfied, because the 
public taste, though crude, is usually 
healthy, and declines to be fed upon a 
tainted diet. [t is not enough for those 
who covet the nude in literature to have 
their favorite author left undisturbed ; 
they complain that he is proscribed unless 
he is prescribed.—T. W. H., in Harper's 
Bazar. 
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THE BIBLE FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Opponents of woman suffrage generally 
go back as far as Genesis for arguments, 
but even then they do not go back far 
enough. They stop with a true account 
of the false relation into which man and 
woman were thrown by sin, and quote 
this account as the original charter for 
mankind: ‘Thy desire shall be to thy hus- 
band and he shall rule over thee.” If 
they will only go back to the creation of 
Adam and Eve, and to their natural and 
divine relation before the fall, they will 
fail to find a sentence which hints at the 
subordination of woman. Woman was 
not made in man’s image, neither was the 
dominion of the world committed to him 
alone. On the contrary, the record plain- 
ly says: ‘*In the image of God created He 
him, male and female created He them, 
and God said: ‘Let them have dominion 
over all the earth.’” 

Now when Adam and Eve descended 
from the sphere of spirituality to the ani- 
mal sphere, when they turned from a life 
of faith to follow appetite, God said to 
man that even nature should rebel against 
his animal life: ‘“Ihe earth shall bring 
forth thorns and thistles.” The history of 
every drunkard and man of lust proves 
that nature fights against him, and con- 
firms the prophecy. And God said to 
woman that in this lower animal life with 
man she would be constantly worsted: 
“Thy desire shall be to thy husband and 
he shall rule over thee.” Six thousand 
years of history have proved the terrible 
truth of this prophecy. 

And yet this declaration of woman's 
subordination—which does not belong at 
all to the account of her original creation, 
and which is directly due to sin, and which 
we see sprang from the very uature of the 
two and from the sinful contest on which 
they then entered—is quoted repeatedly as 
the divine declaration of the ideal state of 
the sexes, and we are constantly told that 
any attempt to change it is a violation of 





which God said the earth should 

h, on aceount Of man’s sin, are an ey. 
pression of the fdeal attitude of nature 
toward man, and that we violate the diving 
constitution in tilling the soil and improy. 
ing its products. 

Again, the whole effort of Christ wa; 
to restore to mankind what was lost jy 
Adam. “For as in Adam all die, so jp 
Christ shall all be made alive.” If Chris. 
tianity is completely to restore that which 
was lost in Adam, how can it stop shor, 
of completely abolishing the subordins. 
tion of woman, which the Bible declares 
to be the direct result of sin, and of lead. 
ing us back to that Edenie proclamation - 
‘Let them have dominion over all the 
earth?”— Rev. J. W. Bashford. 


A CARD OF THANKS. 


NEW YORK, JUNE 13, 1887, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I desire through your columns to ey. 
press my thanks to Mr. Hamilton Wil). 
cox, for his prompt and vigorous action in 
securing my appointment as Commissioner 
of Deeds. The report against me by Al- 
derman Van Rensselaer and his Commit. 
mittee, on no ground but my sex, had 
practically killed the resolution for my 
appointment, which Alderman Divver 
kindly offered ; and the tone of the report, 
with the sneering and unchivalrous com- 
ments of the press, placed me and my 
friends in an unpleasant position. At this 
moment Mr. Willcox, who had not known 
before that I was a candidate, came ani 
surprised us by his hedrty indignation and 
promises of support. He took hold of the 
matter with an energy and skill that totally 
routed the enemy, not one member of the 
Committee venturing to vote against my 
appointment; and this victory for ail 
working-women entitles him to the grati- 
tude of them all. He has also exerted 
himself to make this victory effective for 
them, by securing it the widest publica- 





tion. Very respectfully, 
MINNA N. POLLOCK. 
eK 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE ON WOMAN'S 
SPHERE. 


Woman’s Rights Conventions are a pro- 
test against many former absurd, unrea- 
sonable ideas—the mere physica! and culi- 
nary idea of womanhood, as connected 
only with puddings and shirt-buttons, the 
unjust and unequal burdens which the 
laws of harsher ages had cast upon the 
sex. Many of the women connected with 
these movements are as superior in every- 
thing properly womanly as they are in ex- 
ceptional talent and culture. 

There is no manner of doubt that the 
sphere of woman is properly to be en- 
larged, and that republican governments 
in particular are to be saved from corrup- 
tion and failure only by allowing to 
woman this enlarged sphere. Every 
woman has rights as a human being first, 
which belong to no sex, and ought to be 
as freely conceded to her as if she were @ 
man—and first and foremost, the great 
right of doing anything which God and 
nature evidently have fitted her to excel 
in. If she be made a natural orator, like 
Miss Dickinson, or an astronomer, |ike 
Mrs. Somerville, or a singer, like Grisi, let 
not the technical rules of womanhood be 
thrown in the way of her free use of her 
powers. Nor can there be any reasol 
shown why a woman’s vote in the State 
should not be received with as much re 
spect as in the family. A State is but a0 
association of families, and laws relate ' 
the rights and immunities which touch 
woman’s most private and immediate 
wants and dearest hopes; and there is 0° 
reason why sister, wife, and mother should 
be more powerless in the State than in the 
home. Nor does it make a woman Ur 
womanly to express an opinion by drop 
ping a slip of paper into a box, more thal 
to express that same opinion by convers* 
tion. In fact, there is no doubt that. i 
all matters relating to the interests of edt 
cation, temperance, and religion, the State 
would bea material gainer by receivil# 
the votes of women.—HARRIET BEECHES 
STOWE. 
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THE HARVARD ANNEX. 


The society for the Collegiate Instru 
tion of Women has issued its program 
of study for the ninth year. It is know? 
to every one now that women may have the 
same sort of university instruction at Cau 
bridge that the men in the university ™ 
ceive. ‘The property owned by the Anne 
is considerable, but the society is far fro® 
being rich enough to proceed with all 
its plans. 

So much has been said about the prof 
perity of the Annex, that many people 
lieve that it is in a position to ask 
incorporation in the university if its office 
wished. It is not; and while it will en! 
on the ninth year of its existence 
more students than ever before, 
added facilities for successful work, 
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Annex is not beyond the place where a 
jarge donation to its endowment fund 
would be most serviceable. 
It is odd that some rich woman or some 
rich man, who believes in the liberal edu- 
of women, bas not made a gift to 
the Harvard Annex of money sufficient to 
t it where it ought to be financially. 
‘the college is long past its experimental 
; it is becoming a well recognized 
factor in the educational life of the coun- 
try, a8 it could not fail to be in view of 
the instruction which its students receive 
from the Harvard professors. The Ex- 
ecutive Board now numbers Mrs. Louis 
Agassiz, President of the society; Miss 
Alice M. Longfellow, Treasurer; Mr. Ar- 
thur Gilman, Secretary ; Professor William 
f. Byerly, Mrs. J. P. Cooke, Mrs. Arthur 
Gilman, Profeasor Greenough, Mrs. Green- 
ough, Mrs. E. W. Gurney, Miss Lilian 
Horsford, Miss Ellen F. Mason, Mr. Joseph 
B. Warner, and Mrs. Henry Whitney.— 
Advertiser. 
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WOMEN AT THE RUSSIAN BAR. 





Levy Beaulieu, speaking of the bar in 
Russia, says: ‘The rules do not impose 
upon this profession any condition as to 
education ; aye, or as to sex. The minister 
of justice had at first enjoined the courts 
not to recognize the right of women to 
plead. The Senate, the highest judicial 
tribunal in Russia, had, upon the appeal 
of the women interested, annulled the 
minister’s order. 

“But women, nevertheless, encountered 
at the bar greater difficulties than in med- 
icine. They can offer themselves as de- 
tenders of accused persons, but their male 
confréres are unwilling to admit them to 
be enrolled among advocates, and the or- 
dinary courts do not yet allow them to 
plead. 

“Up to the present time the elective mag- 
istracy alone has shown its gallantry and 
respect for the rights of the sex. Woman 
can exert her oratorical talents before the 
Justices of the peace, and more than one 
female advocate has become distinguished 
in this new career.” Ww. D. F. 

—__ _ -#e- —___ 
CHAUNCY HALL PROMOTION DAY. 


The exercises of Chauncy Hall School 
on “Promotion Day” were very satisfac- 
tory tothe friends of co-education. The 
young ladies held their own iu every direc- 
tion—in compositions, declamations, and 
diplomas. One girl goes to the Harvard 
Annex; another to Wellesley. Of the two 
compositions by girls, No. 4 was bright 
aud witty, and No. 13 was scholarly. The 
Shakespeare Class was much the largest 
ever had, and itappeared admirably. Miss 
Grace Ray Whitaker, of North Adams, has 
founded a new prize—the Shakespeare 
Medal—as a recognition of her ‘‘indebted- 
ness to the school for the training it gave 
her in literature.” 


WOMEN ODD FELLOWS. 





Schuyler Colfax was the author of the 
degree of Rebekah. His connection with 
the order of Odd Fellows began March 29, 
1846. In September, 1851, he wrote from 
Baltimore : 

“We have been busy beyond all measure 
this week, working about eleven hours a 
day, and during every moment of leisure 
electioneering steadily for my pet measure 
—the ‘ladies’ degree.’ It has been opposed 
most strenuously; all sorts of objections 
have been raised; all sorts of speeches 
against it made; all sorts of attempts to 
stifle it. You can judge, therefore, of my 

tification when nearly all of its friends 
ad given it up as hopeless, and when its 
°pponents were certain of victory, when I 
tell you that at this moment we have car- 
tied it by 47 to 27.” 


Colfax conferred the degree of Rebekah 
“pon thousands, and in Dashaway Hall. 
at San Francisco, in 1865, he conferred 
the degree on the wives and widows of 
Seventy-tive of his California brethren, in 
the presenee of over 1,200 persons, 400 of 
whom were women. More than 70,000 
Women have taken the degree. To-day 
the “ladies’ degree” occupies @ position by 
the side of the others of the order. 


++ 
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WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Hannah Mann Mullenix, in the Woman’s 
Tribune says : 


The Secretary’s report of the last session 
of the North Carolina Wesleyan Methodist 
early Conference will give the Quadren- 
tial Conference, next October, a chance to 
‘iy yes or no to the question of the ordina- 
Uon of women: 

J.C. Jones offered a resolution requesting 
to General Conference to ordain women 
tion Gership. The following is the resolu- 





yZerolved, That we, the members of the 
‘orth Carolina Yearly Conference, do re- 
ully ask the General Conference to 

the ordination of women to elder- 


Permit 

< 
bod question was introduced to said 
¥ in 1879, and was defeated. We hope 
ee clergy and laity of our church 
Wong eutticiently grown in grace on the 
oman Layne a ae — 
us pending issue o 
Neorealy ecclesiastical equality with her 
» On toa grand and final success 

ture. 


i the near fu 





Patents have been granted to women dur- 
ing the week ending June 14, 1887, as fol- 
lows: 

Evelyn Beecher, New Haven, Conn., 
Rotary Cutter. 

Maria J. Hodgkin, Jerseyville, Ill., Bus 
tle. 

Sarah M. Hoyt, Chicago, Lll., Paving 
Block. 

Belle D. Pennington, Evansville, Ind. 
Portable Awning. 





~~ 
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FIVE NEW LEAFLETS. 


Five new leaflets are now ready: 
‘**Woman Suffrage in Wyoming,” ‘Senator 
Anthony for Woman Suffrage,” ‘‘Henry 
Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage,” and 
**Woman Suffrage Man’s Right,” by Henry 
Ward Beecher. The last two contain Mr. 
Beecher’s great speech on woman suftrage, 
delivered in 1860, and lately reprinted in 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. Price of each 
leaflet, 10 cents per hundred at this office, 
or 15 cents per hundred post-paid, by mail. 
Also, ‘Jesus Christ the Emancipator of 
Women,” (double leaflet,) 20 cents per 
hundred, or 30 cents per hundred, post- 
paid by mail. Address Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, Boston, Mass. A. S. B. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





THovents rok A Youne Man. By Horace 
Mann. New Edition. 1887. Price, 50 cents. 


This was the most popular lecture ever 
written by its author. 
copies were sold very soon after its publi- 
cation in 1850. That a new edition should 
be called for, nearly forty years later, is a 
striking evidence of its significance and 
value. H. B. B. 


Drones’ Honey. By Sophie May. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. 1887. Price, $1.50. 


This is not one of the delightful juve- 
nile stories with which we are wont to as- 
sociate the name of this author. It is a 
novel for grown-up people, and a very in- 
tense and many-sided one. The characters 
are sketched with a delicate humor and 
pathos, which runs through the stury. It 
is never prosy or common-place, but leaves 
the reader, like Oliver, ‘‘asking for more.” 

H. B. B. 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. A Study. By 
J. C. F. Grumbine. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. Price, 50 cents. 


‘rhe theory of evolution has been widely 
agitated since Charles Darwin published 


*** the Origin of Species” and ‘*The Descent 


of Man.” Ina modified form it has met 
with general acceptance and has deeply 
affected philosophy, science and religion. 
This little book seeks to show that the 
law of evolution pervades every depart- 
ment of life, revealing the truth that there 
is a God, and that Christianity is the high- 
est realization of the moral sentiment in 
man. H. B. B. 


Lire AND Times oF Jesus As RELATED BY 
Dipymvus. By James Freeman Clarke. Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard. 1887. Price, $1.50. 


The purpose of this book, as stated by 
its author, is ‘‘to reproduce the times in 
which Jesus appeared, the characters who 
surrounded him, the opinions, beliefs, and 
prejudices of the Jewish people.” It com- 
prises the results of years of study, and 
may be considered a commentary on the 
gospels. ‘The fervor and sincerity which 
characterize Mr. Clarke are reflected in 
this narrative, which will be read with de- 
light by persons of the most opposite theo- 
logical opinions. H. B. B. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE JANIZARIES. A Story of 
the times of Scanderbeg and the fall of Con- 
stantinople. By James M. Ludlow. New 
York and London: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, 
$1.50. 


Historical romance, when true to facts 
and characters, is history revived and re- 
animated. As such, itis often more true 
and instructive than the dull array of 
names and dates which passes under the 
name. In this volume the gallant strug- 
gle of the Albanian Christians against the 
organized fanaticism of Islamism is faith- 
fully narrated. ‘The details are drawn, with 
dramatic accessories of scenery and inci- 
dent, from historical records; the chroni- 
cles of the monk Barletius, a contemporary 
of Scanderbeg. It is well that public in- 
terest should be aroused in lands and peo- 
ples which are just now emerging from 
four centuries of subjection to the Ottoman 
invasion. H. B. B. 


THe Story or MeTLAKAHTLA. By Henry §, 
Wellcome. London and New York: Saxon 
& Co. $1.50. 


The spiritual power which, within a sin- 


‘gle lifetime, has enabled « single mission- 


ary, William Duncan, to convert a thou- 
sand degraded savages into peaceful villa- 
gers is so adorable and unique that it 
well deserves commemoration. This vol- 
ume tells the tale simply and without ex- 
aggeration. It ought to awaken sufficient 
interest to prevent the attempted spolia- 
tion of these civilized Indians of British 
Columbia, who are actually seeking per- 
mission from the U. S. Government to take 
refuge in Alaska from a threatened evic- 
tion by the Canadian authorities, instigated 
by Anglican bigotry. It seems incredible 
that a Christian nation should perpetrate 
such a needless outrage on an unoffending 
community. For the credit of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, let us hope that the publica- 
tion of the proposed wrong may prevent 
its consummation. H. B. Be 


++ 


Impurities of the blood often cause great an- 
noyance at this season. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
purifies the blood, and cures all such affections. 





Twenty thousand |. 


in BABYHOOD, No. 19, together 
of patterns. Price 





ATTENTION SUFFRAGISTS ! 


1. Any person sending us four new sub- 
scribers and one dollar and fifty cents for 
each of them for the first year will receive 
a copy for one year free. How many 
will avail themselves of this liberal offer? 


2. Any old subscriber may renew his 
subscription by sending us one new sub- 
scriber and four dollars—each additional 
new subscriber one dollar and fifty cents. 
How easily might the friends of Divine 
Justice in civil government double our 
list, and thus enable us to enlarge and 
improve the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and make 
its weekly visits more and more indispen- 
sable in the Christian and patriotic homes 
of our country. 

3. We will send the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
to ministers of the gospel for one year for 
One dollar and fifty cents, and expect 
them to use their influence among their 
people to increase our list, while we 
furnish the families of their congregations 
with wholesome instruction and a weekly 
feast of fat things. 

4, The WOMAN’s JOURNAL and Union 
Signal, as formeriy, for $3 in advance. 

5. Agents are wanted who will devote 
all their time to the work of canvassing 
for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL and to whom a 
liberal compensation will be paid. We 
hope to receive proposals from active gen- 
tlemen and ladies who are desirous to 
be actively employed in some work for 
Woman and by which they may also 
maintain themselves. Is there not such 
a person in every congregation and com- 
munity who will undertake the work? 
Let us hear from you. 

6. Will the Woman Snffrage Societies 
in the field give us the aid which they can 
so easily and efficiently do, by calling 
attention to the WOMAN’S JOURNAL and 
receiving subscriptions. 

7. On New Subscriptions, $1.00 com- 
mission. Subscription and News Agencies 
are not authorized to receive subscriptions 
on any other than our published terms, 
and are never authorized to receive other 
than new subscriptions. 

8. New Subscribers will receive their 
papers promptly after their names and 
subscriptions have been received at this 
office. 

9. Our terms to Reading Rooms of Any 
Association, Corporation, or Literary 
Institution, and to the Suffrage Societies, 
or Officers of W. C. T. U.s are One Dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents per year in ad- 
vance. r 

10. Will our friends, when obtaining 
subscriptions for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
please always state whether the subscriber 
is a New or Old one. Please write Names 
and Places with care. When the paper is 
ordered Discontinued wait a week or two 
for results. 

11. TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS for three 
months for 50 cents. 
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[HE GERTRUDE BABY SUIT.—A full 
description of this simple and desirable reform 


suit for newly-born infants, now being so extensive- 
y substituted for the old-style 
t 


nts so trying to 

e patience of both mother child, was published 

with a supplement 

, 15 cents. 

BABYHOOD PUBLISHING CO., 
5 Beekman St., New York, 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 


nod pieced te his ‘hands by an Kinet Tadie Mice 


P- 
h, Asthma and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thoi s of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a ire to relieve 
human , I will send free of charge, to 
ong was desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
eming this paper, W. A. Nores, 149 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. ¥. 








SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of ‘Paper Hoaginge 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing fo1 
one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


NO. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 








Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For style, comfort, health and durability has no equal, 


Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regalia its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
ef recline, Avoid inferior 
imitations, See that each 
tustle is stamped" Improved 
Lotta.” Se for price-list, 
COLUMBIA RUBBER Co., 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all the leading dry goods houses, 


The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom - 
on, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Stone, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALicE SToNE BLack- 
WELI.. Editorial contributors are JuLia WARD Howe, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, Louisa M. ALCOTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. Address 

Woman’s JouRNAL, Boston, Mass. 








“Tt is the only pages I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 


“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s Journa.”—Maria Mitchell, 


“I love the paper, and am proud of it.”—Z. L. 
Saxon. 


“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”"—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”"—Clara Barton. 


“The WoMAN’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman's 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”,—Frances E. Willard. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 


(sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
Woman’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuabie work has just been 
iasued. Cloth bound, 75cts. In paper covers, 60 cte 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
Ciara BEWICK CoLsBy. 








Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free. 





THE Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman's Journal of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu. 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL, /} 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
‘ive copies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, 3 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

dress 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 





EpITors. 





|/THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An ecight- 
page me: 50 cents a year. Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
















Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove 


Dealers. 
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time and then have them return I : 
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SICKNESS 8 . Lwarrapt my remed, 

the worst cases. 4 ‘others bave fai is no reason for 


not now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and s 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 


Ovice. Is costs nothing for a trial, and I cure oe 
Siiecee Dri GROOT, 193 Pearl BeoNew Fork. 





HORATIO GREENOUGH 


With Biographical Sketches. Edited by Fran- 
crs Boort GreenoveH. With portrait, $1.25. 


Biographical Sketch of this Greatest of Ameri- 
can Sculptors—First Visit to Europe (Marseilles 
and Rome) in 1825—Life in Washington in 1828, 
with Bulfinch, Harding, Persico, Marshall, Story, 
Cranch, Adams, e¢ a/s.—Return to Florence in 
1829—Boston in 1830, described in many letters, 
with details and opinions of the Danas, Allston, 
Willis—Journey to Paris by Genoa and Lyons— 
Life at Washington in 1843—Travels in England 
Forty Years Ago—Letters from R. H. Dana— 
Friendships with Allston, Thorwaldsen, Sumner 
—Life in Austria—Experiences with Priessnitz— 
The Florentine Revolution of 1848. 


“Private treasures for the public enjoyment. Has 
much of the local color which especially delights the 
true Bostonian.”—Boston Advertiser. 


“These letters record the trials, the successes, the 
failures, of a young sculptor in a natural, impulsive 
way; they describe his travels abroad and the ple 
he met with, and contain not a little criticism of 
value concerning men and events in the eocial, artis- 
tic and literary worlds.”"— The Capital ( Washington.) 


A RATTLING SEA-STORY ! 


The Cruise of a 
‘Woman Hater, 


By G. DE MONTAUBAN. A new work, publish- 
ed only in TrckNor’s Paver Series. Price 50c a 


“Light and agreeable.”"—Boston Courier. 


“The voyage is enlivened and diversified by inci- 
dents such as do not often occur at sea, and they are 
cleverly described.”—New York Tribune. 


“*The Cruise of a Woman Hater’ will appeal 
strongly to those who like to read of the sea and its 
—_ and whoever cares for ‘The Taming of the 

hrew’ and kindred things will be pleased with the 
sonar di —s w +~ shows a Spreate 
misogynist entra: nto a long voyage with a pretty 
widow on board.” Boston Post. “— atin 


“The various events of the voyage are well and 
graphically told.”"—Boston Com. Bulletin. 


“There is much liveliness and piquancy in the 
narrative, the style is spirited, et the sea lite is 
picturesquely shown.”—Brooklyn Hagle. 


“A romance that is full of the freshness, brightness, 
piquancy and variety of human nature. fits very 
naturalness is what gives force to its narration and 
furnishes hearty enjoyment.”’—Boston Times. 


“A clever, fascinating story of the sea, in which 
the reader is carried bene from page to page very 
much as a sailing vessel is before a brisk summer 
breeze. Itis just the book fora —_ afternoon; it 
interests, pleases, sometimes even fascinates, but 
never harrows. It has the rare quality of leaving a 
comfortable sense in the reader’s mind.—N. Y. Star. 





*," For sale by booksellers, Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





Sunday 
School Books 


belong to two classes, that ought to be 
kept apart for the convenience of buy- 
ers: (1) religious, (2) not religious. 

One school may want to add to the 
sort it lacks. Another may want the 
religious only. We see no reason for 
mixing them up and leaving the buyer 
to pick them out laboriously, one by 
one. We therefore make a primer of 
two separate lists, religious and secular. 
Some of the latter have never been 
thought of as Sunday school books at 
all; but they are getting into use be- 
cause they are useful—there couldn’t be 
a better reason. 

We are adding new books to both lists 
from month to month. Just now we 
have published a second series of Stories 
from the Pansy. 

By the way, the most popular Sunday 
school books of the time are the ‘‘Pansy’ 
books, about a hundred of them. 

And this suggests another help. We 
have tried to arrange the books in both 
these lists in the order of their popu- 
larity. 

For example: The ‘‘Pansy” books are 
at the top of the list of religions books; 
and Arthur Gilman’s History of the 
American People is at the top of the 
secular list. 

We make a third list expressly for 
those who want the largest possible 
number of live religious books for very 
little money. 


Pansy Primary Library No.1 thirty books, net $7.50 
Pansy Primary Library No.2 twenty books, net 5.00 
Select Primary Library, thirty-six books, net 6.00 
Library No. 9, fifty books, net 25.00 
Library No. 10, twelve books, net 5.00 
Library No. ll, twenty books, net 10.00 
Library No, 12, twenty books, net 5.00 


Send for the primer—sent free. 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY 
32 FRANKLIN STREET 
Boston 
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remittances, and relating to 

r, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. Ke, istered Letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or 88 Co.’8 Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 


the risk of the % 

The t of the is a sufficient receipt for 
scription. change of date printed 
on the is a receipt for renewals. This 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

bers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscription, and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 








THE MT. HOLYOKE CELEBRATION, 


Mt. Holyoke Seminary celebrated, this 
week, its semi-centennial. Miss Mary 
Lyon, the founder of the seminary, began, 
in 1834, to raise money to build it, with the 
distinct purpose of giving a better educa- 
tion to women. Her plea came like a bugle- 
call to women, who, up to this time, had 
worked to obtain money to educate men. 
They woke to the fact that women need 
education as much as men. Oberlin Col- 
lege had already opened the way. Halfa 
century finds the world’s idea almost 
wholly changed on the subject of educa- 
tion for women. No wonder the glad 
graduates of Mt. Holyoke come back to 
celebrate the founding of the seminary 
which has had soimportant a part in bring- 


ing about these important changes! 
Le &- 
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INGALLS VS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





We print to-day, an address made by 
Senator Ingalls to his constituents, at Abi- 
lene, Kan., on his return from Washing- 
ton, to justify his opposition to woman 
suffrage and especially to the sixteenth 
amendment. We commend it to the atten- 
tion of suffragists as an able presentation 
of current objections. 

As usual with opponents of woman suf- 
frage, Senator Ingalls denies that suffrage 
is the right of anybody. Government is a 
mere matter of brute force. Taxation is 
larceny, legitimate only because irresisti- 
ble. Majorities command respect only be- 
cause each vote represents a possible bay- 
onet. Therefore women, not being capa- 
ble of military service, ought not to be 
counted. This theory rests upon a fal- 
lacy. As a matter of fact, brute force, ex- 
cept in exceptional cases and in a state of 
savagery, does not control and never has 
controlled mankind. Hon. John D. Long 
says: 

“Think of arguing with a sober face 
against a man whose brains are reduced to 
such a minimum that he solemnly asserts 
a woman should not vote because she can- 
not fight! In the first place, she can 
fight; in the second, men are largely ex- 
empt from military service; and in the 
third, there is not the remotest relation be- 
tween firing a musket and casting a ballot.” 


So far from government representing 
brute force, itis a method whereby reason, 
conscience and common sense control 
brute force for the protection of the per- 
sonal rights of all citizens, irrespective of 
sex. ‘The brute force of society is at the 
call of the law to enforce its decrees, but 
is its servant, not its master. Mr. In- 
galls’ view is in conflict with American 
institutions, which are expressly founded 
upon the consent of the governed. They 
are at variance with republican govern- 
ment. ‘The man who holds them is there- 
by unfitted to represent the free State of 
Kansas in the Senate of the United States. 

‘he statistics of Southern illiteracy 
which Senator Ingalls gives are indeed 
appalling, but he states them unfairly. 
The honest, intelligent men and women of 
every community outnumber the ignorant 
and depraved. This is as true of women 
as of men. When we double the vote we 
double the honest, intelligent majority, 
and we diminish the ignorant minority 
one-half. Suppose we have one hundred 
men, of whom sixty are above a certain 
standard of morals and intelligence and 
forty below it. We have then a majority 
of twenty for good government. Now 
add to the voting constituency one hun- 
dred women no wiser or better than the 
men. What follows? Of the whole two 
hundred men and women, one hundred 
and twenty will be ubove the standard and 
eighty below it. We have now a majority 
of forty instead of twenty on the right 
side. This, of course, assuming an equal- 
ity of the sexes in wisdom and virtue. 
Will Senator Ingalls deny that equality? 
In the late slave States, taken as a whole 
the whites are to the blacks as two to one’ 
It follows that the number of white 
women equals the total number of black 
men and women. If the blacks are so 
worthless as Senator Ingalls alleges, 
(which we by no means concede,) then 
their entire number, when women vote, 
will be counterbalanced by the white 
women, and the white majority of men 
and women will be equal to the entire 
white vote on a male basis, with the blacks 
left out. 

Nor is mere illiteracy an evidence of in- 





ability for self-government. Rogues and 
demagogues are not usually illiterates. 
Experience proves that men can govern 
themselves more wisely than any class 
can govern them. How did the South 
come to be illiterate? By an educated 
class importing illiterates, and then keep- 
ing them illiterate by laws forbidding 
them to be educated. Who is to blame 
to-day for the continuance of this illiter- 
acy but the educated class which, by force 
and fraad, has excluded the illiterate class 
from the Legislature, and now fails to pro- 
vide schools and teachers. Helen M. 
Gougar has well said: 

“The educated head does not always 
preside over an educated heart, and is 
more untrustworthy than the ignorant 
head over an educated heart.” 

Even the Boston Herald, which opposes 
woman suffrage, says: 

“The danger of giving the right of suf- 
frage to the illiterate classes is usually ex- 
aggerated, for the reason that even among 
the educated only a portion have so com- 
prehended the question at issue, in any 
given election, as to vote independently ; 
all others simply follow what they regard 
as the better judgment of those who have 
studied these questions; and this is pre- 
cisely what the ignorant vorer does. . . . 
A man who was asked whether he did not 
think the playing of children upon the 
lawn injured the grass, replied that he did, 
but that he failed to see that it injured the 
children.” 

Senator Ingalis pronounces negro suf- 
frage an unqualified failure. Here, too, 
he is at variance, not only with the Repub- 
lican party, but with the facts. Universal 
manhood suffrage has not transformed a 
pandemonium of masters and slaves all at 
once into a political millennium. But it 
has reconstructed a slave-holding confed- 
eracy, within a single generation, in the 
likeness of Republican liberty. It has 
converted a seething volcano of disaffec- 
tion and discontent into loyal and prosper- 
ous States. Probably no community in 
the world ever made in twenty years such 
rapid advances, material and moral, social 
and industrial, as the former slave States 
have made since 1867. The Republicans 
of Kansas, who helped force negro suffrage 
on the reluctant South, and who have wel- 
comed the hunted freedman to their soil, 
will hardly agree with their senior senator 
in his views of political history. 

Coming back to Kansas and to the suf- 
frage of women there, Senator Ingalls 
speaks with bated breath. He admits the 
personal fitness of the wives and daughters 
of Kansas men, but objects to them as 
voters solely because they are women. 
But are not women human beings? Have 
they not rights to protect and wrongs to 
remedy? Are they not citizens, with equal 
interests in good government and in all that 
concerns the well-being of the State and 
of the home? ‘There can be but one an- 
swer. If Senator Ingalls proposes in the 
future to identify himself with the rail- 
road monopolies and the whiskey rings, he 
may well dread the advent of women into 
Kansas politics. But if he will stand for 
labor against corporate greed, for the 
home against the saloon, he will find no 
more enlightened constituents than the 
women of Kansas. H. B. B. 
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SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE IN EAST BOSTON. 





Last Tuesday evening was a great occa- 
sion for East Boston suffragists. Seventy- 
five gentlemen and ladies met in the pleas- 
ant parlors of Mr. and Mrs. Sylvanus 
Smith to consider the subject. 

Mrs. J. W. Smith, President of the East 
Boston Woman Suffrage Club, called the 
meeting to order, and recalled the fact 
that, forty years ago, her mother and her- 
self were the only woman suftragists in 
the town of Pembroke. Twelve years 
ago, only ten could be brought together in 
East Boston; now seventy-five have met. 
This is a fair evidence of the growth of 
public sentiment. 

In the absence of Miss Frances H. Tur- 
ner, who was detained by illness, Mrs. 
Ada H. Spaulding made a very happy ad- 
dress. The Judge of Probate and Rev. 
Messrs. Baldwin and Smith spoke cordial- 
ly. Mrs. Baldwin urged all present to 


work for the coming Suffrage Bazaar. 
H. B. B. 
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N. E. WOMEN’S PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


The reception of the New England 
Women’s Press Association, at Parker's, to 
Mrs. Croly, of New York, was a charming 
occasion. The ‘‘newspaper women” of 
Boston are an earnest, sensible group of 
workers, engaged in the most creditable 
lines of work, purveyors of gossip to only a 
limited extent, and sincere believers in the 
dignity of their profession. Mrs. Croly’s 
paper dealt severely with the theory of 
journalism which makes the editor of a 
newspaper a sort of head-waiter in a cheap 
restaurant, where all kinds of people, but 
chiefly tramps, sit down to eat, and where 
all sorts of victuals, but chiefly coarse and 
highly seasoned dishes, must be provided. 
This seemed to please the members of the 
Women’s Press Association, which was a 
good sign for them and a compliment to 











the lecterer. But there are a good many 
newspapers which demonstrate that jour- 
nals may be kept clean, without straining 
after sensations, without impertinent gos- 
sip, and without incessant “‘blowing,” and 
be made to pay well. On the other hand, 
the shores of journalism are covered with 
the wrecks of newspapers which have tried 
vainly to sail under a great spread of the 
canvas of sensationalism and impertinence. 
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THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAAR. 


To the Friends of Woman Suffrage: 

The success of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Bazaar of 1886 warrants avother 
for 1887. This year the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association invites the 
friends of any and all the States and Terri- 
tories to co-operate with them in a Bazaar 
for national purposes. The Western States 
especially are calling for money to help 
them. 

By the Bazaar of 1886, in three months’ 
time, we put $6,378.78 into the State treas- 
ury. The West can furnish legislation if 
the East will furnish a part of the money. 
We shall try to do it, for their success is 
ours. We want more Kansas victories. 

The Bazaar will be held in Music Hall 
and Bumstead Hall, Boston, December 12- 
19, 1887. ‘The basis of division is as fol- 
lows: Each State will receive for its own 
State treasury fifty per cent. of the net re- 
ceipts from its own donations; the other 
fifty per cent. will be put into the Ameri- 
can treasury, to be used, at their discretion, 
in carrying municipal woman suffrage bills 
and constitutional amendments in any of 
the States or ' erritories. 

Please assure us of your co-operation by 
letter at our headquarters, 5 Park Street. 
The first of September we shall move into 
beautiful rooms at 3 Park Street. We in- 
vite and expect all friends of this move- 
ment in the country to make these rooms 
their headquarters whenever they are in 


Boston. Come and see us. 
CorA ScotTr PonpD. 
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BAZAAR NOTES, 





Here is an encouraging letter from 
Worcester, dated June 13, 1887: 

Dear Miss Pond: Your ‘‘call,” dated 
June 9, was duly received. We shall call 
a special meeting and send a delegate to 
Boston on the 20thinst. I am much grati- 
fied to know that you are to have head- 
quarters for suffragists. We shall be 
stronger and happier in our work by rea- 
son of this family combination. It seems 
to be practically acknowledged, by all or- 
ganizations (notably those of a religious 
order), that the social element is a strong 
bond of union, and one which cannot be 
safely ignored. In a conversation with 
our dear friend, Mrs. Abby Kelley Foster, 
on the occasion of my last interview with 
her, she said to me with great earnestness : 
‘The money raised in bazaars is an incal- 
culable help in carrying on the missionary 
work. But a great fair like the one just 
held in Boston fails to accomplish its 
whole purpose, unless it knits together in 
a bond of social union all the members of 
the working corps. ‘The common interest 
should unite them as one family ; and then 
a great Bazaar, instead of being merely a 
trading scheme, would have the features 
of a family reunion, in which the interest 
unites all. ‘The workers will separate, but 
the social ties will remain unbroken, and 
memory, in keeping them fresh, renders 
each individual more ready for further ef- 
fort, and more efficient when the time 
comes for action.” ‘This sentiment im- 
pressed me so strongly, that I made a rec- 
ord of it on my return home, and [ have 
copied the above from notes made at that 
time. Remembering the earnest enthu- 
siasm with which this idea was set forth, 
—an enthusiasm which no weakness could 
crush, till death itself stopped her utter- 
ance,—it seems like a benediction on the 
plan for a closer family union among suf- 
fragists. Sincerely yours, 

Mary C. HARRIs. 

13 Woodland Street. 
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DR. HASTINGS AND THE B. U. S. M. 


BOsTON, JUNE 20, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The following item appeared in the last 
number of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL: 

“Dr. Caroline Hastings, who has been 
seven years Demonstrator of Anatomy in 
the Boston University School of Medicine, 
has resigned the position that she may de- 
vote herself to her large private practice.’ 

To one who knows the whole scope and 
dignity of the work done by Dr. Hastings, 
in her relation with the Boston University 
School of Medicine, and the unique charac- 
ter of the position which she has held there, 
this notice seems such a fragment of the 
truth, that 1am moved to make a supple- 
mentary statement. 

Dr. Hastings has been connected with 
the B. U. S. M. ever since its foundation in 
1873,—first as Assistant Demonstrator of 
Anatomy, then for four years as Demon- 
strator. In 1879 she was made Lecturer in 
Anatomy, and in 1880 was advanced to the 





full professorship, which position she has 
filled up to the present time. 

Tn order to appreciate the full signifi- 
cance of this fact, it should be remembered 
that this is a co-educational medical school, 
and that for a woman to hold the profes- 
sorship of anatomy in a school where men, 
as well as women, are taught, was then an 
unprecedented occurrence, and still stands 
as an unmatched experience in this coun- 
try, and, I believe, throughout the world. 
It goes without saying that a woman could 
not enter a position of this kind without 
meeting the usual amount of prejudice; 
but, year by year, this prejudice has yield- 
ed till scarcely a vestige of it remains, for 
Dr. Hastings carried into her new posi- 
tion a wealth of exact and thorough knowl- 
edge, and a rare power of imparting that 
knowledge, a high ideal of the work be- 
fore her, and a singular perseverance and 
devotion in developing that ideal, as well 
as an enthusiasm which transformed the 
dry details of anatomy into a fascinating 
pursuit, and won for her the deep grati- 
tude of a large number of students, both 
men and women. 

Having overcome this prejudice, and 
having shown that the teacher is superior 
to sex, it is to be regretted, for the cause 
of woman, and for the sake of students yet 
to come, that the combined duties of phy- 
sician and professor are so arduous, as to 
make it necessary for Dr. Hastings to re- 
tire from the work for which she has 
shown such peculiar fitness, and in which 


she has achieved such success. 
STUDENT. 
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JAMES N. BUPFUM’S FUNERAL. 


At the funeral of James N. Buftum, at 
Lynn, last week, Rev. Samuel 3. Stewart, 
pastor of the Unitarian Church, paid a 
touching tribute to the memory of the de- 
ceased. Heread the following letter from 
Rev. Samuel May, of Leicester: 


LEICESTER, JUNE 14. 
To the family and friends of James N. Buffum, 
assembled to express their honor for his long, 
worthy life, and to join in this funeral tribute 
to his memory: 

Deak Frienps,—It is with deep regret that I 
come to the conclusion that I shail not be able to 
go to Lynn tomorrow to take part with you all 
in the survey of our friend’s life; in considerin, 
the lesson which his life teaches, and in mani- 
festing for his wife, and his children, and all con- 
nected with him, the sympathy we cannot fail to 
feel. I regard it an honor to have had Mr. Buf- 
fum’s friendship. I have known him for more 
than forty years, and as my knowledge of him 

w, so did my respect and confidence grow 
also in all these years. It was in the work of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society that I first 
became uainted with him, and we were co- 
workers in it until slavery fell, not only abhorred 
by all who knew its history, working and aims, 
but execrated by the nation against which at last 
it lifted its false and murderous hand. My tes- 
timony is but one of many—even that of all who 
knew him—to the single-eyed and the single- 
hearted, the thoroughly unselfish spirit in which 
he espoused the anti-slavery cause and in which 
he served it, notwithstanding all dangers, oppo- 
sition, frowns, alienations and hazards—and 
these were many, while the friends of the cause 
were few. The great principles, as eternal as 
God’s throne, as wide as humanity, which lay at 
the foundations of the anti-slavery cause, com- 
manded his respect, and became ever dearer to 
him unto the end. For myself, I set a high 
value upon the service he rendered. With all 
other good qualities, it was given with a cheer- 
fulness, a hopefulness, in a large and generous 
thought which doubled its value. His steadfast 
faith, bis good courage and his ever-present 
kindness lifted up all our bearts wherever he 
came, and made many dark and doubtful hours 
bright again. I desire to acknowledge my own 
indebtedness to him for his excellent life and 
high example. He was one of that numerically 
small but able company to which, not only the 
slaves of the United States, but the entire nation 
owe a vast debt, never in this world to be patd, 
and not in this generation to be fully compre- 
hended. With my love and blessing for James 
N. Buffum, farewell. SaAMVEL May. 


Ww. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., said: 


If we would represent faithfully the 
spirit of our dear friend who has passed to 
the life beyond, no yes or despondenc 
can have a place in this observance. Such 
thoughts were foreign to him, even in the 
days of his suffering, and while fully con- 
scious of the approaching end of bodily 
existence. His robust and manly soul 
held its cheerful utterance while speech 
remained, and we, who have been chosen 
by him to speak our words of love and re- 
membrance, must not lower his triumphant 
tone. ‘Ihe noble efforts of his long career, 
and its association with the great and 
good, occupied his mind, and few lives 

ave closed in happier retrospect than his. 
Too reverent to assume a knowledge of 
the divine plans, and having emancipated 
himself from the theological bonds which 
clothe with terror the natural and benefi- 
cent release of death, he rightly dwelt on 
past actions and friendships which were 
alike worthy of time and of eternity. 

He loved dearly the approbation of good 
men and women, when compatible with his 
convictions, and he has left us no ques- 
tionable duty to speak true words of re- 
— and admiration at this funeral ser- 
vic 





e. 
Nature built him on a generous plan. 
His was a presence marked and command- 
ing, dominated by strength of mind, rest- 
less energy, and force of will, tempered 
by benevolence and a never-failing sense 
of humor. He was virile throughout, 
quick in decision, radically outspoken 
prompt in action, abounding in hope, an 
tenaciously persistent. A good fighter 
and yet a generous foe. Loving better to 
silence an opponent with wit than with 
words that bruise, he left few wounds to 
hea!. Forced early into the struggle for 
livelihood, deprived of many of the advan- 
tages which schools confer, his native en- 
dowments and bright mind kept him in 
advance of multitudes whose equipment 
had been lavish. ‘The grave of hospitality, 






































































































































































is full of men of irreproachable character 
of civic excellence and domestic virtye’ 
bat there came to this one in early map. 
hood the evangel of a t cause to which 
he lent a willing ear. ough its espousal 
was a cross, h the censure of his 
friends and fellow-townsmen follows; 
him, though slander and persecution were 
his lot, henceforth he was to be lifted frow 
local to world-wide interests, and wal; 
with mankind's benefactors “as with , 
brother and a friend.” From the narrow 
confines of a community, he was to be 
ushered into the world’s domain of though; 
and activity. In forgetting himself fo; 
the slave’s sake, he has a place in the jp. 
mortal history of the moral struggle of 
the age. Lynn shall be proud of his mem. 
ory, because he declined to be guided by 
her selfish prejudices in “the days thy 
tried men’s souls.” His heart had rooq 
for more than a single race, and went ou 
in sympathy to the downtrodden of jj 
lands, beating in unison with the reform. 
ers and philanthropists of the earth, to the 
consequent expanding and uplifting of his 
own nature. 

His compensation was large. Life with 
its vigor was prolon to fourscore 
years, an age we associate with decrepj- 
tude and waning powers. He was spared 
long bodily weakness and suffered no men- 
tal decline. He lived to see liberty nation- 
al and the South regenerated. 

‘Iil-fate, ill-feeling, ill-report, lived through, 
And then he heard the hisses change to cheers, 
The taunts to tribute, the abuse to praise.” 


His ancient wrongs were atoned for in 
public honors, and to-day the city of his 
love acknowedges her foremost citizen. [ 
cannot trust myself to speak of our friend's 
home life, of his deep and demonstrative 
affection, or of the tenderness which could 
not withstand appeal. There are memo- 
ries too deep for words. To the deur, 
loving companion of fifty-seven years, 
without whose supplementary qualities 
his career would have been far less com- 
plete, we can only stretch out the hand of 
speechless sympathy, and ask to share 
with her in the bereavement whose depth 
she alone can sound. Itis the custom of 
society to forget the silent partner who, 
often, is the strong one of the firm, and to 
exalt the reputation of the name most 
patent to the public yd but take away 
from the anti-slavery leaders the helpful- 
ness of their unnoticed wives, and history 
would have a different reading. An equal 
mate is here. 

Following the custom of the old abo 
litionists, as they passed away, one by one, 
the companion-in-arms is summoned to 
say the fitting word at the funeral service, 
and Mr. Buftum’s fellow-soldier, Mr. May, 
would have come naturally to pronounce 
the appropriate farewell had not illness 
interposed. ‘The great army in whose 
ranks they were proud to march has passed 
on to its reward, and the handful of sur- 
viving veterans draw closer together in 
sympathy and affection. And if our hopes 
of an immortal life have ground, the spirits 
of the old guard of freedom are, doubtless, 
with us, rejoicing over the accession of our 
friend. 

One voice, too early stilled, more than 
any other, fills our minds to-day,—that of 
dear Samuel Johnson, beautiful of soul. 
He was a joy and inspiration to this home, 
when living, and his loving influence 
abates no jot. If only his lips could im- 
part their consolation and their faith! 

‘*What would a man not give,” said Soc- 
rates, “if he might converse with Orpheus 
and Muszeus and Hesiod and Homer? Nay, 
if this be true, let me die again and agaid. 
I, too, shall have a wonderful interest in4 
place where I can converse with Pals- 
medes, and Ajax, the son of ‘Telamon, and 
others. heroes of old, who have suffered 
death through an unjust judgment.” 

And if, casting off the hindrance of the 
body, our friend has once more step 
into the company of such as Phillips and 
Garrison and Lydia Maria Child and Thee 
dore Parker and Samuel Johnson, if ay 
tears of mourning are to be shed, let theo 
be for us who are left, and not for hia 
who has freshly entered into life. The 
lines of his friend Whittier to Joseph 
Sturge apply to him: 

“The very Fg = a0 of all human natures 
e joined to courage stron 


And love outreaching unto all God’s Sr eatures 
With sturdy hate of wrong. 


“Tender as woman; manliness and meekness 
In him were so allied, 
That they who judged him by his strength or wet 
ness 
Saw but a single side. 


“Men tailed, betrayed him, but his zeal seemed 20% 
8 
By failure and by 


fall; 
Still a large faith in human-kind he cherished, 
And in God’s love for all. 


“And now he rests; his greatness and his sweet0e* 
‘© more shall seem at strife ; 
And death has moulded into calm completeness, 
The statue of his life.”’ 
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AN INSUFFICIENT SENTFNCE. 


Killing a wife is not very severely Pu 
ished in Massachusetts. In the Su 
Court at New Bedford, on the 16th inst 
Thomas Fitzgibbons, of Fall River, 
killing his wife, was convicted of ™” 
slaughter, and sentenced to the House 
Correction for two years. But wheo® 
wife, rendered desperate by yeas 
cruelty, killed her husband in New York 
State last year, she was hung, and ber 
daughter, only for keeping her ™ 
secret, is more severely punished thao . 


wife-killer. But men have votes 
H, B- B. 





women have none. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New YoOrK, June 20, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

On Tuesday of last week [ was at Pas- 
saic, New Jersey. We are looking at that 
state, this year, with peculiar interest, be- 
cause of the probability that the existing 

of women to vote there can be estab- 
lished. I was the guest of Mrs. Catherine 
swan Brown-Spear, who has been for 
some time anxious to have a meeting in 
Passaic. Mrs. Spear has been all her life 
active in reform work. As Miss Catherine 
Swan, she was corresponding secretary of 
the Anti-Slavery Society of Worcester, 
Mass., continuing her efforts after her first 
marriage to Mr. Brown. She wrote for 
the Liberator, was active in arranging anti- 
slavery conventions, often speaking at 
them, and rendering good service by sing- 
ing at reform meetings, as she had a fine 
musical talent. 

She was early left a widow, and after 
some years married Mr. Charles Spear, 
with whom she labored earnestly for pris- 
on reform, and the abolition of capital 
punishment. She addressed the Legisla- 
ture in behalf of this reform, as well as for 
the establishment of an industrial school 
for girls. During one session she collected 
and sent in 6,000 names. The establish- 
ment of an Inebriate Asylum claimed her 
active efforts, and she sided Dr. Albert 
Day in the establishment of the present 
Washingtonian Hone. After a long life of 
activity in so many excellent directions, it 
is natural that she should be interested in 
the enfranchisemeut of her sex, which, in- 
deed, has been one of the objects of her 
labors always. Mrs. Spear is at present 
aiding the daughter of Rev. Henry High- 
land Garnett in writing the life of her fa- 
ther. 

While in Passaic, I saw Mr. and Mrs, 
Hanes, Judge Nelson, Mrs. ‘Taylor, and 
other leading people. Both the gentlemen, 
when the facts in regard to the right of 
women to vote were set before them, de- 
clared that the points were unanswerable. 
As women were enfranchised under the 
first constitution, and exercised the right 
for thirty-one years, they could not be 
constitutionally disfranchised except by an 
amendment submitted to all the voters, 
women as well as men. This has never 
been done, and the right, therefore, re- 
mains vested, even if in abeyance. 

The Woman’s C. T. U., of Passaic, is an 
active organization. Mrs. K. E. Connor 
and other earnest women are making an 
effective campaign against the liquor traf- 
fic, having succeeded in reducing the num- 
ber of saloons. Mrs. S.J. C. Downes, the 
president in New Jersey, is an outspoken 
advocate of woman suffrage. I hope to re- 
turn to Passaic to address a public meeting 
in October. 

Those of us who, in the fashion of years 
ago, had diminutive names given us, are 
always glad to find members of the other 
sex who have assumed or been dubbed 
with similar cognomens. 1 have often 
quoted ‘Lighthouse Harry” and ‘Fight- 
ing Joe Hooker,” and lately have been 
amused to note that the winner of one of 
the prizes at the recent exhibition at the 
American Art Gallery was Mr. Willie H. 
Dodge. LILLIg DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE CONVENTION. 


The New England Woman Suffrage 
Association will hold a convention in Con- 
cord, N. H., June 29 and 30, 1887. A cor. 
dial invitation is extended to all interested, 
and to the public generally. 

Eminent speakers are expected, among 
others Mary A. Livermore, Julia Ward 
Howe, Lucy Stone, Mrs. A. A. Claflin, 
Rey. Louis A. Banks, Rev.Ada C. Bowles, 
and H. B. Blackwell. 

On the 29th, meetings will be held in the 
Opera House at 11 A.M., 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

On the 30th, forenoon and afternoon 
meetings will be held as above; and in the 
evening there will be a public hearing be- 
fore the Special Committee on Municipal 
Suffrage for Women, at 7.45 o'clock. 

JUDITH W. SMITH, 
Ch. Ex. Com. N. E. W. S. A. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. | 


Topeka, Kan., has a “Colored Real Es- 
late Transfer,” with a capital of $50,000. 


Michigan University, at Ann Arbor, cele. 
brated its fiftieth an niversary this month. 


Mrs. Bergh, wife of Henry Bergh, of 
New York, the friend of dumb animals, 
died at Utica, Wednesday week. 


On Memorial Day, at Seattle, Washing. 
Territory, ex-Chief-Justice Greene ad- 
the Grand Army of the Republic. 


The Malden W. C. T. U. has held its 
annual meeting, and makes an ex- 
t report of its work during the year. 


Rev. Dr. Happer has secured $100,100 
‘oward founding a Christian college in 
China, and expects to open the institution 
Next January. 








The Cambridge Woman Suffrage Ieague 
met at the home of its President, Col. T. 
W. Higginson, on Saturday, June 18, at 
3.30 P. M. 

Queen Kapiolani seems more to the lik- 
ing of a certain class of our citizens than 
Queen Victoria. There is no accounting 
for tastes! 


The girls carried off the lion’s (or lion- 
ess’s) share of the honors at the recent 
promotion-day exercises at Chauncy Hall 
School. 

Mrs. Mary M. Bowman is the editor and 
proprietor of the Abilene (Kan.) Weekly 
Chronicle. ‘The paper strongly advocates 
woman suffrage. 


The Swedes of Chicago are about to 
erect in Lincoln Park a $50,000 monument 
to Linnwus, the. famous botanist. The 
monument is to be a fac-simile of the Lin- 
nzus statue at Stockholm. 


Henry Ward Beecher’s costly country- 
seat near Peekskill, N. Y., on which he ex- 
pended $150,000, has been bought by Gen. 
Thomas, President of the East ‘Tennessee 
Railroad. 


I talk ballot wherever I go, and more and 
more. Itis the way for the ransomed to 
pass over Jordan out of the wilderness 
into the promised land.—Frances E. Wil- 
lard. 

‘The Catholic Review predicts that a thou- 
sand new Catholic schools will dot the 
American landscape before the close of 
1887, and that 200,000 children will make 
their abode in them. 


The Suftolk County W. C. T. U., at its 
meeting on Thursday, expressed gratitude 
to members of the Legislature who voted 
in favor of submitting a prohibitory amend- 
ment. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock, who has had sev- 
eral years’ experience as teacher of the 
Chauncy Hall Kindergarten, will have a 
Kindergarten Normal Class, this summer, 
in connection with the Martha’s Vineyard 
Summer Institute. 


At Lawrence, Kan., June 7, the class- 
day exercises at the State University were 
attended by 3,000 people, including visitors 
from all parts of the State. ‘The exercises 
were of special interest, and reflected great 
credit on the institution. 


The evil that some timid souls fear to 
the character of woman, from the exercise 
of her political rights, does not at all 
trouble me. Let education form the ra- 
tional and moral being. and nature will 
take care of the woman.”— Wendell Phil- 
lips. 

The Christian Register of last week had 
a valuable article by Elizabeth C. Putnam 
on **Real and Fancied Hardships of Work- 
ing Girls.” lt shows in what directions 
there may be improvement, and where it is 
not to be expected. 


During the past week among other com- 
mencements of institutions for the higher 
education of women have been those of the 
New England Conservatery of Music, 
Wheaton Seminary, the State Normal 
School, at Bridgewater, and Goddard 
Seminary, at Barre, Vt. 


Ladies from New Bedford and Spring- 
field write that the mayors of those cities 
have refused to appoint police matrons 
nominated by the W. C. T. U., according 
to law. The Secretary of State has recent- 
ly sent official notice to these mayors that 
it is their duty to appoint matrons in cen- 
tral stations. 


Mrs. M. H. Austen, Essex County super- 
intendent of prisons, jails, police, and 
almshouse work of the W. C. T. Union, is 
very busy in her visitations. At Ipswich 
there are 117 prisoners, and 123 in Salem. 
In addition to the work mentioned last 
week, the almshouse at Lynn ard the 
Children’s Home have also been visited. 


Mrs. F. N. Bardwell, State Superinten- 
dent of jail, prison, and almshouse work, 
made a visit to Sherborn Prison, Wednes- 
day evening, where she held an interesting 
service. After reading Scriptural selec- 
tions, Mrs. Bardwell introduced Miss 
Tobey, who gave a Bible talk to the pris- 
oners. Both ladies nade earnest appeals 
to the prisoners on amendment of life. 


Most of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 


| frage Leagues met last week, to talk over 


the Bazaar and make their plans for fall 
work. Representatives were appointed to 
attend the meeting at 5 Park Street, June 
20,at 10 A.M. A large delegation was 
present from the new Leagues. A number 
of older ones sent out delegates, and in 
most cases letters to assure us of their co- 
operation. 


A series of Southern articles begins in 
the July Harper's: ‘‘Here and There in the 
South.” ‘The writer, Rebecca Harding 
Davis, weaves into a bright story the nar- 
rative of a recent trip from Washington 
through the Gulf States into the Acadian 
country. Special attention is given to the 
‘prominent aspects of industry, thought, 
and life, which characterize the “New 





South.” 


At the Vassar College Commencement, 
last week, the Second Degree in Arts was 
couferred upon Sarah Louise Day, Mary 
Lora Freeman, and Mary Elizabeth Jones. 
The degree of Doctor of Laws was also 
conferred Honoris Causa upon Christine 
Ladd Franklin, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. an alumna of Vassar. This is the 
first degree of the kind ever conferred by 
the college. 

A South Kensington vicar stubbornly re- 
fused to stop the ringing of a strident- 
toned bell at 7.45 A. M., when told that 
that a lady lay painfully ill in an adjoining 
house, and had just fallen asleep after ly- 
ing awuke throughout the night. This 
reverend gentleman's logic seems to be as 
deficient as his sympathy; for, on being 
appealed to to stop the nuisance, he re 
plied that ‘the bells were a command of 
God, and were used by the priests in the 
time of Muses.”—Labouchere’s London Let- 
ter. 

Mrs. Crawford, the well-known Paris 
correspondent of the Tondon Daily News 
and Mr. Labouchere’s Truth, is the only 
lady member of the celebrated Cobden 
Club, and one of the most prominent char- 
acters of contemporary Parisian history. 
Mrs. Crawford affords a striking demon- 
stration of the fact thet it is possible for a 
woman to be a brilliant journalist without 
necessarily unsexing herself, or abandon- 
ing those feminine delicacies of manner 
which constitute the most attractive attri- 
butes of womanhood. 


When the husband of Mrs. Crawford 
died the proprietors of the London Daily 
News showed their appreciation of the fact 
that she had acted as coadjutor, secretary, 
reporter, nurse and wife to their regu- 
lar correspondent by appointing her to act 
in his place at a yearly salary of about 
$7,000. Nor does it seem as if they have 
had any reason to regret her nomination, 
since they have recently leased a private 
wire from Paris to London, at a yearly 
cost of $40,000. In her style of writing 
she greatly resembles Mr. Labouchere. 
Her cynicism is, however, more good- 
natured, and although she is a perfect en- 
cyclopeedia of all the undercurrent of po- 
litical and social gossip of the past half 
century, yet she never degenerates intoa 
scandal-mwonger. 

Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt recently ex- 
pressed a desire to see the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors prohibited within an eighth of 
a mile of any railroad station. ‘Ihis is the 
wish and judgment of the owner of a vast 
amount of railway property, who has seen 
the danger, and felt the evil effects of in- 
toxication among trainmen and passen- 
gers. One of the most dreadful and ex- 
pensive railway collisions of last winter 
was attributable to drunkenness on the 
part of some of those having one of the 
trains in charge, and a saloon, near a rail- 
way station, is a constant menace to the 
lives of both trainmen and passengers, 
leaving the destruction of property out of 
the question altogether. 


Hon. Charles Robinson, the first free- 
State Governor of Kansas, is superintend- 
ent of the Indian School at Lawrence. He 
believes, as the result of his experience, 
that a sufficient number of similar institu- 
tions could be established to accommodate 
every Indian child in the nation, for a mere 
fraction of the sum now annually spent to 
maintain and shoot them; thut in a very 
short time they could all be gathered in, 
as their parents are becoming more and 
more willing to send them, and thus ina 
very few years the whole question could 
be solved. Will not Senator Dawes move 
in this matter? It is almost needless to 
add that Gov. Robinson is a firm friend of 
woinan suffrage. 


The reception given to Mrs. Croly, by 
the New England Women’s Press Associa- 
tion was a very pleasant affair. The com- 
mittee in charge were Mrs. Sally Joy 
White, President of the Club; Mrs. Kate 
Tannatt Woods, Miss Katherine Conway, 
of the Pilot, Mrs. E. M. Goss, of the Salem 
Gazette, Miss E. M. Hatch (Jean Kincaid), 
and Miss M. C. Smith. Everything was 
excellent. The paper of Mrs. Croly told 
of the entrance of women into journalism, 
and showed the gains in thirty years. 
After the paper came the supper; Mrs. 
White presided; many notable people sat 
at table, some of them distinguished in lit- 
erature. Mayor O’Brien said he thought a 
mistake was made in not admitting gentle- 
men, and he proposed himself as a mem- 
ber. Mrs. Abba Gould Woolson was the 
last speaker. 








An Important Element 

Of the success of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the fact 
that every purchaser receives a fair equivalen; 
for his money. The familiar headline ‘‘100 Doses 
One Dollar,” stolen by imitators, is original with 
and true only of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This can 
easily be proven by any one who desires to test 
the matter. For real economy, buy only Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Sold by all druggists. 








Lapres who wish for Class-Day gloves should 
visit Miss Fisk, 31 Temple Place. 


THIS WAIST isa 
with or without the 





* 631, Infante’ 


PATENTED. 


4a One good Agent wanted for every City and 
GEORGE FROS'L & Co., 279 


EQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


rfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
nes, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


8, may be removed at pleasure. 
THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a fect bust su is 


ene) within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for n and 
\}}]jj| | Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
, q the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
PRICES. 
2 Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones............-«+++« $1.75 
i HN etn, “Mh ad “ Bone Front only......+++++++++- 2.00 
| Hh \ * 603, “ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back........+ 2.25 
Lilka) \ | ij \" “610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones..............-++« 1.50 
“i é ecm * &@ * 6 ~  Bieiocoscsasoncocenccedeevedden 1.7! 
Ls} . “ 621, Children’s—without Bones. ..........cseecsesccecees 75 
‘ “ 


FP _, 9 ebeceecccosseseqscccesccsne 75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not sat sfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. 


Mention THE WoOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
own in the United States. Address 


Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





PEARLINE.—With tbis article the family wash- 
ing can be done with ease, with economy and de- 
spatch, and as it is thoroughly disinfectant, it 
will be seen that whenever used the result is pure 
and healthful. As there are imitations of this 
in the market, be sure and get the genuine, manu- 
factured only by James Pye, New York. 


REDUCTION 


CLOVES. 


Miss Fisk’s stock of gloves is 
complete in everything for class- 
day wear. 

Handsome novelties which are in- 
cluded in the general reduction. 














Granger Place School, 


Canandaigua, N. Y., 


For Girls, with full academic and collegiate def 
partments. Superior advantages in Music and Art. 
Political Science taught with a special view to wom. 
an’s position in the nation. Ten instructors. Thirty- 
tive pupils in family. Individual care and training. 


Location unrivalled. 
CARULINE A. COMSTOCK, Pres. 


Mrs. &. M. Van Bront's 
Dress Reform Parlors, 


39 East 19th Street, 


Between Broadway and Fourth Ave., N, Y. Oity 


Hygienicjand artistic underwear for women and 
children. Sole Agent for the sale of Miss C. Bates’, 
of Boston, Reform Garments, Jersey-Fitting Under- 
gaurmente in silk, wool, merino, different grades, and 
Lisle. A full line of Ferris’ celebrated ‘Common 
Sense”? Waists, Corded Waists, for all ages, ‘‘Dress 
Forms,” Stocking Supporters, Bosom Supports, 
Abdominal Bandages, etc., made in the best man- 
ner of any materis1; ‘Corsets for Equestriennes,”’ 
“Corselettes for Sea-shore Bathers.’”’ All pat- 
ented novelties. Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
mailed free. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 
Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cte. 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicat 
cooking and serving. A!l the luxuries and delicacie 
of the season cooned to order at very reasonable pricee 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 


DON’T FAIL 


To see the latest and best, 
THE NEW A. & W. NO. 13 


OIL STOVE. 


ABSOLUTELY without an equal, and a wonder 
n practical results. 


GUARANTEED SAFE, ODORLESS, POWERFUL. 
Delivered free to any town in New England. 


ADAMS & WESTLAKE (0., 
80 Washington St., Boston. 


BATES’ WAISTS, 

















For Ladies, Misses 
and Children, 
A perfect substitute 
for Corseis. 


Jersey -fitting Un- 
ion Suits — perfect in 
fit and the most de- 


sirable in the market. 
Miss BATES, 47 Win- 


ELLEN M. VAN 
BRUNT, 39 E. 19th St., 
New York City. 
Lilustrated Catalogue sent free, 


RICHARD L. GAY COMPANY, 


342 Washington &t., 


L ATE UP ONE FLIGHT 
The SAME LINE OF GOODS, 
OF 
AND 








old firm. Paper by the pound. 
STATIONERY, 
FANCY COODS, 


THE TEMPERANCE IDEA 


Is GROWING. 
SO IS THE UNION SIGNAL, 


THE ORGAN OF THE 


NATIONAL W. C. T. U. 


i { June, 1885, 11,000. | and more 
CIRCULATION ¢ June, 1887, 36,000. | coming! 


During June and July we receive new yearly sub- 
scribers at thetwonderfully low rate of 


- 75 CENTS. <4 
Send for Sample Copy. 
BUT 
you 
WOULD NOT 
asoue iT 


. 


you 
SHOULD RISK 
75 OTS. 
as you want to grow with the growers! Send for 
Free Bulletin of Publications. Sample copy of our 


fine juvenile paper (“The Young Crusader,” 50 cents 
a year). Address all orders to the publisher, 


CEORCE C. HALL, 


161 LA SALLE 8T., CHIcaGo. 


White Cross Tracts, 


10 FOR 30 CENTS. 


MOTHERS’ MEETING LEAFLETS, 


12 FOR 20 CENTS, 


SOCIAL PURITY SERIES, 


6 FOR 18 CENTS. 


ALL FOR 50 CTS. 


Address, GEORGE C. HALL, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
(The W. C. T. U. Publishing House.) 


The NEW MUSIC BOOKS of the SEASON. 














Musical people on their travels are invited to call 
at the various Stores of OLIVER Ditson & Co., 
Boston, New York, and Philadephia, or at Lyon & 
HEALY’s, Chicago, to examine the very superior 
Music Books brought out during the last few months. 


Piano Classics, ) $leach. High 
Young People’s Classics for Piano, | class music, 
Song Olassics, ’ refined and 
Song Classics for Low Voices, pleasing. 
Good Old Songs We Used to Sing, #7.26. 116 songs. 
Part-Songs and Glees, #7. ogee Fine Col- 
Anthems of Praise, $7. Emerson. lections. 
Royal Singer, #7. A royal good singing-class book 
Voloes of Praise, Each 36 cts. For Sunday 
Songs of Promise, Schools 

Song Worship, , 
Voices of Nature, 40 cts. } 


Forest Jubilee Band, 40 cts. Cook, enty, Oe 


New Flora's Festival, 40 cts. Cantatas. 
Life of Liszt, #7.26. } New 
New Life of Mendelssohn, #/.60. Biographies. 


These are but 16 books out of 2,000 that are in 
stock. Lists cheerfully furnished, and al! inquiries 
promptly answered. 


a@- Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it isnecessary, as their facilities for laun bg 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before D 
equalled in this or any other country. 
a@ Telephone number 7232. 

For the Relief and Cure of 


KCEN IC Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
LEVER? Pies xny’indy can take. thew, 
Pp | LL Ss = gar pall a much larger than 
5 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S 
WINE OF COCA SERVE, TONIC and 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


The best and most re- 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 








liable BRAIN AND 




















specialties, &c,, carried by the 


&c., &. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
MY SOUL. 


BY JOSHUA KENDALL. 


Come, stand thou there, my soul; 
Brook, for one hour, control, 

And to my questions answer give, 

If thou with me wouldst rightly live. 


Ah, poor, ill-shapen soul! 

Look through the broad earth whole ; 
"Mid noble forms, all clothed in grace, 
Is aught will own thee of its race? 


Say, starved and dwarfed soul, 

Why tak’st so scanty dole 

Of aim and thought for heart and head, 
From Nature’s bounties round thee spread? 


Tell me, sour, gloomy soul, 

While birds their anthem roll, 

Dost hear the thundering breakers roar 
In praise, upon that far-off shore? 


Thou cold and sluggish soul! 

Where pole responds to pole 

In all, ’mong souls of finest tone, 

Why standest mute, like stock or stone? 


O base and churlish soul! 

Shall songs of praise not roll 

From hot and trembling lips betimes, 
In accents glad, with glowing rhymes? 


Weep tears of sorrow, soul, 
Arrayed in sable stole; 

For lived thou hast as vulgar thrall, 
Who shouldst be peer or lord of all. 


O vile and swinish soul, 

Behold! this swarming shoal 

Of passions, scorning check or bound, 
Have made of thee their camping-ground. 


For thee,—ah, cheated soul! 

I saw a monster troll; 

When baited greed or lust his hook, 
Too quickly thee the fisher took. 


Cast down thy eyes, my soul, 

Blushing like glowing coal ; 

Couldst choose this filthy swill instead 

Of feast, love, thought and beauty spread? 


What drug can cure thee, soul? 
If scourged from crown to sole, 
Couldst glories see with clearer eye 
That strewn along thy pathway lie. 


Bestir thyself, my soul! 

Let this the last hour knoll 

That thou that aimless life shalt know, 
Which here its heedless round did go. 


Yes, rouse thee up, my soul! 

So distant is thy goal, 

What heights or depths of space are aught 
To journey thou shouldst have in thought? 


Now, try thy best, dear soul! 

Fate lays on thee the role, 

The depths of joy and grief to sound,— 
All life and death between them bound. 


Try once again, my soul! 

No more, a grovelling mole, 

To earth be turned thy stolid sense, 
But fix it on the ages hence,— 


When thou with me, O soul, 

From star to star shalt stroll, 

Or fixed in ecstasy shalt stand, 

As wonders crowd on either hand. 

There shalt thou joy, my soul, 

To quaff a brimming bowl, 

Where life’s glad waters new strength give, 
And thou with me shalt rightly live. 


+ 9-4-9 ——— 


THE ONLY CHOICE, 


BY FRANCES LOUISA BUSHNELL. 











I know a heart that sits upon its throne, 
Yet makes its kingdom poorer day by day; 

A queen unblest, in that it blesses none, 
And far too poor to give itself away. 


And one I know hath all its sweetness given, 
A flower left empty by the thankless air, 
Yet in the losing finds its only heaven, 
Fed by the fountains of divine repair. 


Ah! who can weigh our wealth against our dearth? 
Where is the justice fine of sight and touch? 

So light the things we dream have dearest worth, 
And those we hold for nothings worth so much. 


How shall I dare then for this joy to pray, 
Lest when it come it prove a grievous loss? 

Or iow implore that grief may pass away, 
Lest thus I spurn a flower-bearing cross? 


O blessed tears, that cleanse the eyes for morn! 
O costiv gains, wherein our all we lose! 

O rose of peace, so white with many a thorn! 
Choose thou, my heart, be strong at last and choose. 


Not yet, not yet! I cannot ask for pain, 
And dare not ask the joy that blindeth me. 
I cannot choose; my Father, I would fain 
Ask Thee for that which looks like joy to Thee. 


THE MADISONS’ BUTLER. 


BY EDITH EVELYN BIGELOW. 





It was Mrs. Madison's opinion that the | 


servant question would be the death of 
her. The ‘“‘question” with her meant, gen- 
erally, how long will the newly acquired 
domestic remain in the field of his or her 
present usefulness—or uselessness ? 

Mrs. Madison was rich in this world’s 
goods. She hada kind husband, charm- 
ing children, a more than comfortable In- 
come, and enough beauty to make her 
very pleasant to look upon; but all these 
gifts of a kind Providence were as noth- 
ing weighed in the balance against the 
crushing fact that every one of the Madi- 
son butlers was worse than his predeces- 


sors. 

At the time when this veracious history 
opens, the latest venture in the pantry- 
line had proved to be a complete failure, 
and was to depart on the morrow. 

Mrs. Madison sat in her charming sit- 
ting-room, over a wood fire, with the hot- 
water kettle hissing genially among its 
e nion tea-things, which had been 
brought in for the last time by the present 
i t : 


to her was hef sister, Sylvia 


Arden, She had just come in from walk- 


ing, and her long sealskin garment was 





thrown open as she sat toasting her cold 
feet and drawing off her gloves. 

She was one of the prettiest girls in 
New York—which means that she was 
very lovely indeed. 

“Shall you have that dinner on the 
fifteenth, Maud?” asked the young lady. 
She rose as she spoke, and divested herself 
of her furs, and as she did so one saw 
what a lithe figure she had. 

**It all depends on the butler,” said her 
sister. “George will get somebody to- 
day,—goodness knows what.” 

“An Lrishman, probably,” said Sylvia. 
‘All our French dressmakers are Lrish; 
our city is ruled by the Irish; our police- 
men are Irish; why not our butlers?” 

“I should think you were Irish your- 
self, dear, from what you say,” said Mrs. 
Madison, laughing. ‘Ah, there’s George’s 
key in the door. Now we shall see what 
news he brings.” 

In a moment or two the master of the 
house entered. He took the cup of tea 
which his wife had poured out. Then, 
seating himself, he said: ‘‘Well, I’ve got 
him.” 

“Who?” asked his wife, mischievously. 
**Patrick O’Mulligan?”’ 

“No. John Parkins,—an Englishman.” 

‘Was there ever an Englishman who 
wasn’t named John?” said Sylvia. 

‘Good references, of course,” said Mrs. 
Madison, with grim sarcasm. ‘They 
always have.” 

**No,” said her husband, cheerfully; 
**none at all.” 

Mrs. Madison was quite quiet. 

‘You are tired of the silver, then?” 

‘Not at all; but he won’t take the sil- 
ver. If there is anything dishonest about 
John Parkins, then I am wofully mis- 
taken. He may be a little green, but he is 
one of the finest-looking men I ever saw.” 

**Do you remember our British Adonis?” 
asked Sylvia, **when he handed round the 
lobster sauce ina kitchen jug, and then 
put himself into the dumb-waiter instead 
of the empty dishes?” 

‘‘Am I likely to forget it?” 

“Then why,” said Mrs. Madison, with 
sudden asperity, ‘‘do you subject us toa 
similar experience. How can you bring a 
man without reference into my house?” 

“On the same principle,’ said Mr. Mad- 
ison, setting down his cup with perfect 
imperturbability, ‘*that you once said that 
you would advertise for an atheist, having 
tried every religion in the housemaid line, 
and failed lamentably with all the sects 
represented. I am tired of aristocracy. 
Now Parkins assures me that he hasn’t 
lived with any of them. He has the face 
of an honest, steady man; and he tells me 
that he is willing to learn.” 

Mrs. Madison gave a mock groan. 

‘That means that I am willing to teach,” 
said she. 

‘*‘And are we to have the Bellingers on 
the 15th?” asked Sylvia. 

‘*By all means,” said her brother-in-law. 
And so the conversation ended. 

The next day, promptly at the hour 
agreed upon, John Parkins presented him- 
self to the lady of the house, with a mod- 
est, deferential air which was quite de- 
lightful. He was a strapping fellow 
about thirty, dressed in worn, but well 
cut, garments. His features were rather 
handsome, and his smooth-shaven upper 
lip showed at times a glimpse of very good 
teeth. 

‘It is not our custom to engage any one 
without a reference,” said Mrs. Madison. 
‘We are placing great confidence in you 
in taking you like this into our house.” 

“[ am aware of that, ma’am,” said 
Parkins. “I am very thankful for your 
kindness. I hope I shall suit you.” 

“I hope so,” said Mrs. Madison, in a 
tone which hinted that the hope was a for- 
lorn one. ‘Have you had much experi- 
ence in waiting on table?” 

‘*Not much, ma’am,” said Parkins. 

**May I ask where you lived last?” 

‘The man hesitated for a moment. 

“On a rauch, ma‘am,” he said, with a 
slight air of being unwilling to pursue the 
subject further. Then he added ‘vith more 
alacrity, “I was servant to a gentleman 
out in Wyoming.” 

“Ah!” suid Mrs. Madison. 

She had rather intended to bully John 
Parkins, but somehow the manner of the 
man forbade it. 

Having this unaccountable feeling that 
further investigation would be almost im- 
pertinence, she proceeded to instruct the 
new butler as to what would -henceforth 
be expected of him. He showed great 
alacrity—zeal not according to knowledge; 
but in spite of a few awkwardnesses on 
his part, he produced a favorable impres- 
sion on his new mistress. 

Dinner that day passed off remarkably 
well, considering that Parkins was rather 
nervous. as servants are apt to be in new 
places. Miss Arden could not help ad- 
miring his personal appearance and gen- 
tlemanly manner, and Mr. Madison sat at 
the head of the table, smiling blandly, and 
full of elation at the success of his latest 
venture. 


When dinner was over, Mrs. Madison 
entered the pantry to ascertain how the 
new functionary was behaving. She was 
surprised to see a row of wet plates stand- 
ing all round the room, leaning their backs 
against the wall. 

‘Why, Parkins, whatever are you doing 
with those plates?” she cried. 

The Englishman regarded her with a 
deprecatory air. 

“I was letting them dry a bit, ma’am,” 
he said. “Have I done wrong?” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Madison. “The 
towels in that drawer are for drying the 
china.” 

Parkins blushed so brightly that she 
really pitied him. 

‘Beg pardon, ma’am,” he stammered, 
‘but you see a man gets so awfully rough 
in the West, ma’am. We had few towels 
on the ranch. Thank you, ma’am. I'll 
use them in the future. I’m very anxious 
to learn.” 

The drawing-room was henceforth en- 
tertained with the pantry episodes, of 
which this was the beginning. In the 
main, however, Parkins gave satisfaction. 
He was sober, diligent, almost chivalrous 
in his attention to the wants of the ladies. 
‘The defects in his education as a butler were 
soon remedied, for Mrs. Madison was an 
excellent housekeeper, and was willing to 
take untold trouble to instruct any one who 
was teachable. ‘The fresh, handsome face 
of Parkins, his respectful and manly bear- 
ing, and his charming English accent, 
which was evidently not that of a cockney, 
ingratiated him with his employers and 
even their acquaintances. 

Occasionally a new book or paper was 
missing from the sitting-room, and more 
than once it was found in the pantry 
among the rouge-cloths and plate-powder. 

In one case the missing volume was one 
of Iecky’s; and Miss Arden, who had 
searched in vain, asked Parkins if he had 
seen it. Heconfessed to having borrowed 
it; and when Sylvia looked at him with 
obvious surprise, he made some confused 
remark about ‘‘bettering his education.” 

“If he can appreciate that book,” said 
Miss Arden afterwards to her sister, ‘his 
education doesn’t need much bettering.” 

One evening, when John Parkins had 
been with the Madisons for a month or 
more, several newly arrived English peo- 
ple dined at the house. 

From the moment when the party sat 
down at table, Parkins began to behave 
strangely. He became absent-minded and 
inattentive. His strongest desire appeared 
to be to get out of the room as quickly as 
possible. Mr. Madison was annoyed, and 
thought for a moment that his butler 
might be under the influence of liquor; 
but after he had watched him for a minute 
or two, he was convinced that the man 
was perfectly sober, though evidently 
laboring under great mental perturbation. 
But, as one cannot watch one’s butler all 
the evening, Mr. Madison’s attention was 
soon diverted, and the _ circuimstance 
passed from his mind. 

One day in the early spring a letter came 
for George Madison from the British Lega- 
tion at Washington. It requested informa- 
tion in regard to the whereabouts of Mr. 
Cecil Finch, an English gentleman, who 
was supposed to be in the United States at 
that time. Mr. Madison replied, with po- 
lite brevity, that be had never had the 
pleasure of knowing any one of that name. 
There he thought the matter would rest ; 
but by return of post came another letter, 
which intimated that the Legation could 
not take Mr. Madison’s reply as final, for 
Cecil Finch had been seen going in and 
and out of Mr. Madison’s house in New 
York 

Mr. Madison was by this time rather 
curious, and not a little indignant. He 
was not accustomed to having his word 
doubted. He therefore wrote back some- 
what sharply, to the effect that the only 
Englishman who came and went in his 
household in the manner described was his 
butler, John Parkins. 

“Upon my word,” he said that night at 
dinner to his wife and sister-in-law, ‘I 
am tired of Mr. Cecil Finch without ever 
having seen him. ‘The dogged pertinacity 
of the English diplomats does them credit.” 

Parkins, who was handing a dish of 
sweets at the moment, started so violently 
that the dish almost slipped from his fin- 
gers. ‘I'his did not escape Mr. Madison, but 
he said nothing. Afterwards, however, he 
remarked to his wife, “If I am not mis- 
taken, Parkins knows something about Mr. 
Cecil Finch.” 

In a day or two a third letter bearing the 
Washington postmark arrived for Mr. 
Madison. It said: “Strange as it may ap- 
pear, we should be glad if you would in- 
terrogate the man whom you call John 
Parkins as to the whereabouts of Mr. 
Finch. Tell him your reason for asking is 
that Cevil Finch has come into a title and a 
fortune by the unexpected death of his 
uncle.” 

Mr. Madison was now thoroughly ex- 
cited. What if his butler were the new 





self as he pictured the faves of his wife and 
sister when they should hear the news. 

It so happened that this last letter from 
the Legation had been sent to Mr. Madi- 
son's house, and it was there that he read 
it. His wife was out with Sylvia. His 
decision was quickly formed. He touched 
the bell. Parkins appeared, calm and cor- 
rect, as he was in his best moments when 
there was notbing to disconcert him. 

**Parkins,” said his master, ‘‘did you ever 
happen to hear of an English gentleman 
called Cecil Finch?” 

“*Yes, sir,” said the butler. “I think I 
heard you mention his name, sir, at dinner, 
a night or two ago?” 

**Have you seen him?” 

“Yes, sir.—in Wyoming, sir.” 

“It would be a good thing for him, Par- 
kins,” said Mr. Madison, carelessly, “if 
you could find him.” 

‘How so, sir?’ asked the young man, 
changing color a little. 

‘*He has just come into his uncle's title 
and estates, and he can’t be found.” 

“By Jove! Is Lord Grimsmead dead?” 
cried the butler, in a voice very different 
from his usual guarded one. Before he 
had time to pull himself together and 
apologize, Mr. Madison pounced upon him. 

‘ook here, Mr. Finch!” he said, quite 
sternly, “‘you are no butler! Your name 
isn’t Parkins! Why did you lie to me?” 

*No, Mr. Madison,” said the man, *‘I am 
not a butler, and my name isn’t Parkins, 
and lie is not a word to use among gentle- 
men.” 

‘But, hang it, Parkins,—Finch,—what- 
ever you are, I can’t realize quite yet that 
you ure not what I thought you five min- 
utes ago. And I think I have a perfect 
right to know why you have imposed on 
me in this way,” said Mr. Madison, still 
irate. 

“Of course you have,” said Mr. Finch, 
late John Parkins. ‘The story is simply 
this: I was pretty well down on my luck 
after having tried ranching and failed, as 
many a cleverer man than I am has done 
before. I was too proud to go home. 
There was no one of whom I could borrow, 
and I hadn’t a penny. I saw your adver- 
tisement in the paper, and applied for the 
situation. I hadn’tan idea that you'd take 
me, but I was touched by your confidence, 
Mr. Madison, and I’ve done the very best 
I could for you. I remembered the old 
butler at home, and I tried to modcl my- 
self on him. The other night you thought, 
no doubt, that I was drunk. I wasn’t; but 
the man who sat next to Mrs. Madison was 
a fellow who knew me well at Oxford, ten 
years ago.” 

Both men had been standing while they 
talked. Madison read candor and integ- 
rity in the handsome face of the other. 

**Sit down, Mr. Fineh,” he said, ‘‘and 
tell me the rest.” 

**T would rather stand, thank you,” said 
Finch. ‘tHow do you know that I’m tell- 
ing you the truth? Is my Oxford friend 
in town yet?” 

“*T believe so,” said Mr. Madison. 

‘*Will you go there with me and get me 
identified?” asked Finch. Then he added, 
smiling a little, ‘I believe I’ve got one 
pretty decent coat.” 

About six o’clock the Jadies came home. 
The parlor was full of spring twilight. 

“Why are no lamps lighted?’ asked 
Mrs. Madison. ‘*Where’s Parkins? I never 
knew him to be so careless.” 

She rang the bell sharply. 
swered by her maid. 

‘*Where is Parkins?’ Mrs. Madison de- 
manded. 

“Gone out, ma’am, with Mr. Madison,” 
said the maid, demurely. 

“With Mr. Madison? How extraordi- 
nary !” 

“He said he might not come back,” said 
the maid, rather enjoying Mrs. Madison‘s 
surprise. 

Sylvia then entered. 

“The table isn’t set, and I can't find Par- 
kins anywhere,” she said. 

When the lady’s maid withdrew, the sis- 
ters expressed themselves more freely. 

“Always the way with my butlers! Is 
this frightful servant-hunt going to begin 
again?” moaned Mrs. Madison. 

‘*And really he was a man one could 
have loved, if he hadn’t been a butler,” 
sighed Miss Arden. 

Presently Mr. Madison returned alone. 
Without giving his wife time for indignant 
questions, he said, ‘*Parkins wanted to 
come back and serve dinner, but I wouldn’t 
let him.” 

‘‘And pray, why not?” asked his wife. 
‘*What has he done?” ‘ 

‘‘He has gone and got himself a title, 
and I thought that a dinner handed round 
by my Lord Grimsmead would choke us 
all.” 

The next day, Lord Grimsmead, formerly 
Cecil Finch, alias John Parkins, modestly 
requested a few moment’s conversation 
with Mrs. Madison. 

She was less at her ease than he. . 

“I wanted to come back last night, Mrs. 
Madison,” he said, coming forward, with- 


It was an- 





lord in masquerade? He laughed to him- 


es 


band would not bear of it. I am 

that your proverbial bad luck with butlers 
has not been changed by me. [ sail to. 
morrow, and I fear that you must supply 
my place, which will be easily done.” 

“There you make a mistake,” she ap. 
swered, motioning him toachair. “Yo, 
were the very nicest servant I ever had jp 
the house.” And then they both laugheg 
long and heartily. 

‘May I see Miss Arden before I go?” he 
asked, presently, with a decided deepening 
of his color. . 

Mrs. Madison said, *‘Certainly,” and ing 
few moments Sylviaentered. He rose ang 
gave her his chair, and she could not but 
notice how the obsequivous alacrity of the 
butler had given way to the well-breq 
manner of the English gentleman. 

“I want to say before I go,” he said, 
almost brokenly, ‘that I thank you for the 
happiest and most innocent months of my 
life. I have had constant kindness from 
you both, and I hope you will all come to 
England some day, that I may do some. 
thing for you in return. I should like to 
show you the old park. It will be full of 
primroses in a few weeks.” And a mist 
came before the eyes of the strong man as 
his heart turned toward home. 

Just before he went away, he said very 
softly te Sylvia (her sister being some 
what in advance of them, us they walked 
towards the door), ‘*‘Do you think that 
you can ever forget that I was your sister's 
butler?” 

I don’t know what she answered, but I 
do know that an account of Lord Grims. 
mead's wedding appeared in the Court 
Journal about a year later, and that the 
bride was a very lovely American. An- 
other fact, also, I can tell you, which the 
Court Journal knows nothing at all about. 
To this day Lady Grimsmead calls her 
husband nothing but ‘*Parkins.”—Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. 
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A LOUISIANA LADY’S VIEW. 


Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, President of 
the W. C. ‘I’. U. of Louisiana, in her recent 
annual address at Shreveport, after saying 
that the Louisiana W. C. 'T. U., as a body, 
was not committed to woman suffrage, 
continued : 

At the same time, I desire you all to 
know exactly where [ stand. I do not 
seek to disguise my views, and if a fear- 
less re of my opinions should be 
deemed undesirable in your chief State 
officer, your remedy is at hand, and you 
may elect another in my place without 
fear of the least hard feeling on my part. .. 

Somehow, we are never alarmed; no 
matter what happens, we are never afraid 
that men will get out of their sphere. They 
may milk the cows, knit, sew, cook, cut 
out dresses, and wash our clothes, but we 
don’t set up a shout that man is becoming 
unsexed! We have more sense. We have 
a firm confidence that God and nature are 
working together and will keep up, without 
our help, a right and proper adjustment of 
things, under all circumstances. We are 
perfectly sure that the natural laws gov- 
erning human beings are applicable to 
men, as well as women, in their immuta- 
bility and controlling power, and it is per- 
fectly unaccountable how some men dis- 
trust these laws when applied to us. 

Women do not organize to plot treason. 
There is nothing more satisfactory and 
comforting than the friendship we often 
see between women, and I have never yet 
seen the peace of a family broken up and 
destroyed by the most tender and affec- 
tionate regard of one woman for another. 

Yet there are people who hones:ly think 
we are creatures of an inferior order, 
whose happiness, liberty, and lives should 
be at the disposal of those whom God has 
made wiser and stronger. Out on the bor- 
ders of civilization one may still hear this 
language of the Dark Ages, but men are 
waking up and becoming aware of some 
danger to the best interests of society, if 
those whose power is so great over human 
life, are left without the advantage of the 
best moral and intellectual training. ‘here 
is always more risk from ignorance that 
danger from knowledge, therefore girls 
now are permitted to have access to it- 
struction on a scale almost as liberal 4 
their brothers have hitherto enjoyed. 
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SAD ACCIDENT AT CORNELL. 


Cornell University is plunged in grief 
and gloom by a terrible accident, June 1). 
Miss Mary Bartlett Hill, of Jamestow®, 
N. Y., a freshman in the arts course, slip- 
ped and fell from the footpath along Ca* 
cadilla Gorge to the bottom, a distance of 
more than 100 feet, and was so badly in- 
jured that she died next morning. 

While returning from church, Miss Hill, 
jn company with her pastor, Rev. Mr 
Rubinkan, and a sophomore named Georg?é 
Danforth, in order to reach Sage Colleg¢ 
by the shortest road, took the path along 
the Cascadilla Ravine, which skirts the 
southern end of the campus. The sides of 
the gorge are precipitous, and the distance 
to the bottom of the ravine is from 100 © 
150 feet. 

Miss Hill stopped to rest a moment at * 
point opposite the Psi Upsilon House 
While thus standing in conversation with 
herfriends, and with her back to the gorg®, 
the soft earth gave way under her feet, 4” 
she fell backwards into the gloomy dept* 
below. 
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the moment, but, comprehending the situa- 
tion, in a twinkling they hurried around to 
the bottom of the ravine. To their great 
amazement, Miss Hill was found sitting 
up. and in the act of bathing her head with 
water from the stream. She was at once 
assisted from the ravine. Here some other 
students joined the party, and Miss Hill 
was carried the remainder of the distance 
in an improvised hammock. 

The place along the gorge where she 
fell is a series of short slopes, and she 
pounded from one to another of these, thus 
preaking her downward momentum con- 
siderably. Near the bottom the ravine be- 
comes perpendicular, aud here she fell 
twenty feet straight down. A hasty ex- 
amination showed that, beyond the break- 
ing of a rib or two and a number of flesh 
wounds, she Was not seriously hurt; but 
she had received internal injuries. 

Miss Hill was a very scholarly and re- 
fined lady student, and held one of the 
competitive Sage scholarships for women 
for 1886-90. oles 


BARBARISM IN KENTUCKY. 


A Kentucky correspondent of the New 
York World, good democratic authority, 
thus describes the condition of Rowan 
County: 


Craig Tolliver, of Rowan Co., Ky., has 
been a hunted desperado and murderer for 
years and poate. Warrants have been 
served against him, indictments found 
against him, posses have searched for him, 
and a whole company of soldiers went 
after him and proclaimed martial law in 
all of Rowan County. But they did not 
et their man. Cunning, reckless dare- 
evil, he fought them from ambush, hid 
away in the mountain fastnesses when the 
country grew too hot for him, and when 
matters quieted down again he came forth, 
cool and unharmed, and went at his old 
tricks. 

He came back in a new character. ‘Tired 
of being hunted like a dog, he conceived 
the brilliant idea of hunting instead of be- 
ing hunted. He thought the matter over 
in his own rude way and figured things 
out about like this: ‘The only thing he 
had ever been forced to fear was that in- 
tangible something men called the law. 
What was the law? heasked. The judge 
on the bench was the only personal expo- 
nent of it that he knew. So his mind was 
made up. He would become the law. He 
would make himself judge. His friends 
would vote for him. Where waa the man 
brave enough to ride up to the polls and 
deposit a ballot against him? 

And so Craig Tolliver, murderer and 
desperado, a criminal hiding from justice, 
was elected a judge of Rowan County. 

In the reports of the elections ‘Tolliver 
received twenty votes, thereby electing 
him. People who were against him were 
afraid to go to the polls, and a man who 
cannot sign his name legibly is elected to 
an office which requires knowledge of the 
law, equity of judgment and justice in all 
things. 

Immediatel after taking possession of 
his office he beans the persecution of his 
enemies. Yesterday afternoon he issued 
warrants for the arrest of William Logan, 
twenty-four years old, and his brother 
John, eighteen, charged with Ku-Klux 
plans. Warrants were placed in the hands 
of Marshal Manni’ to serve. About three 
o'clock Mannin and Tolliver with a posse 
went to the Logan house to serve the war- 
rants on the two boys. Upon arrival at the 
Logan homestead Marshal Mannin asked 
it the two boys were at home. ‘I'he house- 
keeper answered no, but Mannin, knowing 
to the contrary, forced his way into the 
house and upstairs. 

Immediately the Logan boys, who were 
tecreted upstairs, opened fire upon Man- 
nin, riddling him with slugs from shot- 
guns and kijled him instantly. The two 
boys then attempted to make their escape 
by getting out by the back way of the 
house, but the two men who accompanied 
Mannin were stationed in the rear, and as 
soon as the two boys made their appear- 
ance the posse opened fire upon them. 
When the smoke cleared away it was seen 
that the Logan boys lay dead—killed at 
the first shot. ‘he two men who formed the 
posse returned to Morehead, gave them- 
selves up and gave the facts as stated. The 
Logan boys were buried this afternoon at 
the old burying-ground, about five miles 
north of the town of Morehead. It is the 
peneral opinion at Morehead that nothing 
ut the death of Craig Tolliver will restore 
peace to that section, and more bloodshed 
S$ expected. pia] 


MY GRANDMOTHER IN OHIO. 


I see the interior of a log-cabin in the 
Woods; a fire-place, to which the earth 
forms a hearth. A young woman sits be- 
fore the fire; beside her, a cradle with a 
sleeping child. The young woman has 
broken off in the midst of her lullaby, and 
00 longer rocks the cradle. Her eyes are 
pened wide, and their regard is fastened 
upon something at the cabin’s one small 
Window,—restless balls of flame, always 
in twos, moving against the panes, and 
50t to be confounded with the harmless, 
dancing firelight reflections that fill the 

A moan, a wail, a blast of sound, 

40 to be mistaken for the wind’s shout 
through the tree-tops! How the woman’s 
beats, how she fears that the baby 

Will wake and ery, how she listens for the 
rifle-shot that tells of her husband’s home- 
‘oming! ‘This was my visionary transla- 
tion Of “more fierce than the evening 
Wolves,” and the mise en-scéne was derived 
My grandmother's account of her 

life in the Ohio wilderness.—July 








-when the boys assembled, and the chaplain 


OCCASIONAL SPEAKERS. 
The following Massachusetts friends of 
woman suffrage may be occasionally se- 
cured as speakers to address meetings of 
the woman suffrage leagues, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts W. S. A.: 
Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 
Julia Ward Howe, 241 Beacon Street, 
ton. 
Henry B. Blackwell, 5 Park Street, Bos- 
ton. 
Ednah D.Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Bos- 


n. 
Mary F. Eastman, Tewksbury, Mass. 
William Lloyd Garrison, 132 Federal 

Street, Boston. 

Adelaide A. Claflin, Quincy. 
Fred A. Claflin, Quincy. 

Cora Scott Pond, 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Rev. Louis A. Banks, 21 Atherton 

Street, Roxbury, Boston. 
Mrs. Katherine Lent Stevenson, P. O. 

Box 601, Newton. 

Ada C. Bowles, Abington. 
Huldah B. Loud, Rockland. 
Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley, Providence, 

Rhode Island. 
Miss Frances H. Turner, (Friday even- 

ings,) 171 Princeton-Street, East Boston. 
Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, West Newton. 
Later in the season Rev. Annie H. Shaw 

may be secured. 
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THREE MONTHS FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


It would be good missionary work if 
each subscriber to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
would send it for three months, for fifty 
cents, to some one or more persons who 
will be taking a summer rest, and who 
will have leisure to read it. This sugges- 
tion should be heeded. It is a trifle to do, 
is easily done, and is within the reach of 
many. 

Who will act on it? L. 8. 


Gp 
» ae 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
DAISY NURSES. 


The daisies white are nursery maids, 
With frills upon their caps; 
And daisy buds are little babes 
. They tend upon their laps. 
Sing “‘Heigh-ho!” while the wind sweeps low, 
Both nurses and babies are nodding—just so. 





The daisy babies never cry, 
The nurses never scold; 
They never crush the dainty frills 
About their cheeks of gold, 
But prim and white, in gay sunlight, 
They’re nid-nid-nodding! Oh, pretty sight! 
The daisies love the golden sun 
Up in the clear biue sky; 
He gazes kindly down at them, 
And winks his jolly eye. 
While soft and slow, all in a row, 
Both nurses and babies are nodding—just so. 
— Treasure Trove. 


-_++- 


THE PORTUGUESE DONKEY, 


Not long-ago, during the yearly cruise 
of the training-ships, on which young boys 
serve their apprenticeship as sailors in the 
navy, great numbers of pets were picked 
up by them in the tropics, and the differ- 
ent islands and countries at which they 
touched. They had a hundred and ten 
canaries, twenty parrots, nine dogs, four 
cats, four monkeys, and last, but most en- 
joyable of all, a Lisbon donkey, very small 
and well proportioned. 

No better proof of a kind captain was 
needed than this love for boys and animals, 
shown in his willingness to allow the ap- 
prentices to bring their numberless pets on 
board. 

While the smaller pets were the property 
of individuals, the donkey seemed to be- 
long to all. He was scarcely larger than 
a Danish hound, and chased the boys when 
on deck, carried them on his back, ran 
races with them, stood on his hind feet 
and put his fore feet on their shoulders, 
ate from their hands, and was full of de- 
light when recreation hour came and his 
fun began. 

The donkey was kept in a little shelter 
on the gun-deck, near the captain’s cabin. 
{t was the custom every evening, just after 
sundown, for the captain to assemble the 
boys on the gun-deck, and the hundred 
and fifty or more stood in line and said the 
Lord’s Prayer in unison. 

One day, early after the arrival of the 
donkey on board, the order for silence on 
the ship was, as usual, given about sunset, 


began the evening prayer. The donkey, 
spying them from his little house, thought 
that the play-time had arrived, and tried 
to break his bonds and get to them. When 
he found he could not, he began a series of 
brayings that rang through the ship like 
the yells of besieging buccaneers. Not a 
sound of the chaplain’s words or the united 
voices of the apprentices could be heard. 

The boys tried to keep grave, but it was 
impossible; and the donkey had to be_re- 
moved perforce, all the while protesting in 
a succession of uncanny sounds, which, to 
the grief of the generations of man, be it 
said, have never yet been reduced to a 
chromatic scale. When the chaplain had 


given time for the apprentices to recover 
their gravity, the duty was proceeded 
with; and a short time after the fun for- 





HUMOROUS. 


Talmage says that “the man who can 
sing and won’t sing should be sent to Sing 
Sing.” That would be too severe. It is 
the man who can’t sing and will sing who 
should be sent to Sing Sing.—Norristown 
Herald. 


‘“*And that is silver ore, is it?” said Mrs. 
Snaggs, as she examined a piece of curious 
looking mineral. ‘Yes, ie | dear,” re- 
plied her husband. ‘And how do they 
get the silver out?’ ‘They smelt it.” 
“Well, that’s queer,” she added, after ap- 
plying her nose to the ore. “I smelt it, 
too, but didn’t get any silver.” 


The sex of the devil is no longer in 
doubt, at least in the mind of one female 
school teacher, of whom the Syracuse Jour- 
nal tells the following: ‘There is a young 
woman teaching in one of the city schools 
who, if her power of persuasion equals 
her zeal, will work discord among the 
sexes, annihilate matrimonial prospects, 
and produce a decidedly ‘bearish’ effect on 
the man market. If she were a dominie 
at Andover she would be on trial for here- 
sy within a week. A few days ago, one 
of her pupils, a snoffling and droning 
schoolboy, undertook the herculean labor 
of parsing this sentence: ‘And the devil 
shall be chained for a thousand years." 
‘The outlook was that His Satanic Majesty’s 
entanglement would begin before the 
parsing ended. But the boy finally got to 
the devil, where, no doubt, all the listen- 
ing class and the nervous teacher devoutly 
wished him. ‘Da-a-vl,’ he drawled, ‘is a 
naoun; pro-o-per naoun; third person; 
sing’ler number; common gen’—— ‘ Stop !” 
screamed the little schoolma’am ; ‘Mascu- 
line! Always masculine !’” 








Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well ot itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 


“TI have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
Tuomas Cook, Brush Electric Light Co. 
New York City. 


Sick Headache 


“For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was induced to try Hood’s Saisapa- 
rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all” Mung. E, F. 
ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn. 


Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was asufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


[Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim. 


mings, can rely upon our work as bein 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. . 





Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


ZY LONITE 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS = CUFFS 


For Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Do not require Laundrying. Do not 
Wilt from Perspiration. 


Neat, Durable and Comfortable. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
TRAVELING. 
Parties being convinced that ZYLONITE 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


are as ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE as 
represented, can always obtain the same, 
FREE OF POSTAGE, 


by addressing, GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d St., N. Y., at the following prices : 


Gent’s Collars, 20c. 6 for $1.10. $2.00 per doz 
. - 6 * 2.20. 4.00 








ward began.— Harper's Young People. 





MODERN MARVEL. 
CURES All manner of C lezion Bilemishes, 
Cy 
Ttching, Moth, Wreskies. ‘fon Sealers Baste? 
Itch, ites of tnsecte, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 





CURES ods Gena 
CURES f2szsear, Bevin, Racin ching ana 
ARRESTS 222225.0!e, air and induce « 
RESTORES Lis". Sxrhigosand crows 


UNSURPASSED 1 Wroiesnn ee 
Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil, 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS {3 ".c7"inat 


to users that 
many, of their own volition, use it as 2 Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FAGTS, Prox’, *erera ct 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITI BROS., Props., 449 Washington St., Boston, 
as a Toilet Requisite 


“ CACTUS BALM, and Dressing for the 


Hair, is eminently delighttul and wholesome, and 
of especial benefit in relieving Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains. This I say from person- 
al experience. Concerning its other virtues, my 
friends and acquaintances who have used the 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise 

SUSAN C. VOGL, ( Woman's Journal), 


and Itching of 
or Neu 
Scalp 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Beston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOK. 





ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston, 
OFFICE HOURS: - = 12—4 P, M. 





VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural eS a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Vol » Ten Prof 





Pr , Twenty-three 
Teachers. Caioee sent on application. 
Rev. JAMES D. D., President. 


- TAYLOR, 


‘WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Opens 9th Month, 13th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St, Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory Schoo). 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For Catalogue and full 
particulars, address EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., Pres’t. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 


No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 


10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 


Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 
The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwel’. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ec- 
nah D. Cheney. 


Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suttrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail..@ 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. Jobn D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
— Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, ny Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 


5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 
per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAEKE 


their own dresses, will save time, labor and cost 
of paper patterns by using the 


GREENWOOD 
READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts, Rules for measurement sent | 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 
178 and 179 Tremont St. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES, | 








} 
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Caffe,  40c J 
Ladies’ Collars, 15c. 6 “ 85c. 150 “ 
* Cuffs, 30c.6 “ 1.70. 3.00 “* 


sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOURNAL, | 
Send in your | 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia, Offer 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek 
Latin, Mathematics, Pnglish, French, Old French, Ital 
ian, Spanish, German, ineluding Gothic and Old Hig 
German, History, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry 
Biology, including Botany and lectures on Philosophy 
Gymnasium with Dr, Sargent’s apparatus complete 
Fellowships (value $450) in Greek, English, Mathemat- 
cs,History and Biology.Fur program,address as above. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 








FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........sseseeeess $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in AdVAaNce.......seeeeccescecesees 00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ........s++++ 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once 5,00 
Graduation Fee. .ccccccoscccsce cocccscececes 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass, 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. bas studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is — it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can be obtained 
at her office, 48 Boylston &t., as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for ne ody 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 








Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in eallene. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thoroug 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
—sapenat Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop &t., Chicago, 111. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opers October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ ed course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stv- 
dents are aleo admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWE Z M. D., Dzan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 














hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. | 






9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years, 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

Ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 


Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 


of cord. None are genuine unless 


“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 


CONSUMPTI N, | is printed on inside of steel cover. 
have 8 positive remedy above disease ; teuse | 
thousands of a 
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SENATOR INGALLS ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


U. 8. Senator John J. Ingalls, addressed 
a large audience at Abilene, Kansas, Fri- 
day evening, May 20th, on Woman Suf- 
rage. Senator Ingalls said: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Abilene : Being aware of the deep concern 
manifested by the ladies of Abilene in the 
question of equal suffrage, and feeling, 
myself, a great interest in the result of the 
experiment that is now being tried in Kan- 
sas, I intend, this evening, to state a few 
reasons that controlled me as one of your 
representatives in Congress, in voting 
against the intended sixteenth amendment 
tu the U. 8. Coustitution, proposing to re- 
move the restrictions, either by the United 
States or any State, upon the right of vot- 
ing on account of sex. 

I shall endeavor to treat this subject ina 
strictly judicial aspect, not obscured by 
sentiment or by fancy or by ridicule or by 
emotions; for I feel nothing but profound 
respect for the advocates of the movement 
that is known as that for equal and im- 
partial suffrage, or that of extending the 
right of voting to women. 

‘et us consider for a moment what are 
the objects and purposes of civil govern- 
ment. 

Among men they are not obscure nor 
difficult to understand nor mysterious. 
They are simply a plan of government in- 
tended to secure the widest possible diftu- 
sion of civil or political rights among the 
body of citizens, accompanied by guaran- 
tee of the protection of life, the preserva- 
tion of liberty, and the security of proper- 
ty. Government is intended to secure to 
each individual the largest possible liberty 
consistent with the general good. To 
every laboring man should be allowed 
reasonable wages for voluntary labor. 
The means of knowledge should be as 
wide as the desire to know, and the oppor- 
tunities for happiness should be commen- 
surate with the capacity to enjoy. This 
world is a good deal governed by phras- 
es. And there is one phrase, used in con- 
nection with government, that has done 
much mischief, and that is, that all just 
governments depend upon the consent of 
the governed. ‘This is a fallacy. Gov- 
ernment does not depend upon the con- 
sent of the governed. In its last anal- 
ysis, ——— depends upon force, the 
majority consenting to rule the minority, 
and the minority obeying because they are 
compelled to obey. 

Why is it that the citizens of Abilene, or 
of any State, submit to that system of 
grand and petty larceny that goes by the 
name of taxation? Because they consent? 
No, it is because the man who is taxed 
knows that unless he pays his tax the col- 
lector will appear, and if he refuses to pay, 
that the property will be exposed for sale, 
and that the sheriff will make a deed of 
his property to another. That if he re- 
fuses, at the expiration of the lawful time, 
to abandon his property to the purchaser 
by the sheriff's deed, he will be eject- 
ed and shot. If the sheriff is not strong 
enough, that the posse comitatus will be 
caine: if it fails, that there will be a call 
made upon the Governor for militia; if 
there is not sufficient force in the militia, 
that the Government of the United States, 
with the beak and claw of national pow- 
er, and the army and the navy. stands 
ready to enforce the decree of the law. 
We had another illustration about the 
Government resting upon the consent of 
the governed not a great while ago. 
Eleven States in the South thought that 
government rested on the consent of the 
governed. 

‘They were discontented with the action 
of the majority, electing Abraham Lin- 
coln President, and they sought to exer- 
cise their consent by peaceably withdraw- 
ing from the Union of the States. My 
impression is that before the close of that 
controversy they became convinced, as I 
have stated, that just government rests not 
upon the consent of the governed, but 
rests upon force. 

Why do [ allude to this in connection 
with this subject here to-night? Itis for the 
purpose of announcing an aphorism, and 
that is that in this government none of the 
citizens should be allowed to participate 
either in the enactment of laws or the for- 
mation of legislation who cannot enforce 
their action at the point of the bayonet 
if necessary. If I saw fit to pause here 
I might leave this argument without the 
further deduction that in all governments, 
in all ages, from the remotest antiquity, 
no class has ever been permitted to partic- 
ipate in legislation or in politics that has 
not been able to enforce and defend its 
institutions and legislation by force—phys- 
ical force. That was the process of all 
barbarous nations. But in later times met- 
aphysics have interfered, and the struggle 
for supremacy by physical force has 
ceased, and what have we in its place? 
Mere computation. The idea that the ma- 
jority of those who participated will, gen- 
erally, uniformly be found to be the 
strongest. Society has agreed to count 
instead of to fight. We have substituted 
mathematics for pugilism. And now, in- 
stead of going to battle for the purpose of 
establishing and administering a system 
or method of government, we simply 
count yea on ove side and nay on the 
other; and that is what woman suffrage 
means. ‘the same principle underlies it. 
The same was beneath the election of 
Grover Cleveland that was beneath the 
election of Abraham Lincoln;. only in- 
stead of fighting for the purpose of deter- 
mining the result and compelling the ac- 

uiescence of those who disagreed with 

m, by a majority of 1,047 in the State 
of New York, Grover Cleveland was de- 
clared to be elected President of the 
United States and installed in office. 

Let me pursue the subject further and 
ask your attention to this proposition, 
and that is, whether suffrage is a privilege 
or a right, the capacity of being counted 
on the one side or the other, ey age | 
the number of those who, if they 
the choice and could be in the major- 
ity, can enforce their decrees in physical 
combat, in war and in battle, if necessary. 





What is this. right of voting?” v- 
ee or a natgral inborn li e 
right to breathe, like the right to move 


exercise one’s fanctions. 

‘rhe advocates of equal suffrage d 
that it is an informal right, like the right 
to enjoy the light of the sun, and the ex- 
ercise of one’s functions and favulties and 
powers. I think, in the brief analysis 
that I have been able to give you of this 
subject, that you will concl with me, 
that the theory of voting as an inalienable 
and inborn right is untenable, and that 
society has always held that it was a priv- 
ilege to be conferred only upon those who 
would exercise it for the public welfare 
and for the general happiness. What has 
suffrage been conditioned upon? It has 
been conditioned upon nativity, upon sex, 
upon religion, upon rank, upon ee 
service, upon residence, and upon intelli- 
gence, but men never have, in all the rec- 
ords of all the civilizations, from the dawn 
of history down to the present time, given 
recognition in any shape whatever, that 
suffrage was the right of a citizen on ac- 
count of his citizenship. Why do we deny 
the right of the minors to vote in this 
State? Why do men say that no man shall 
vote till he is twenty-one years of age? 
Every one knows that there are plenty of 
young men twenty years of age just as 
competent to vote as I am, men who own 

roperty, men who are intelligent. Why 

as society not allowed these to vote, if 
suffrage is an inborn, inalienable right? If 
it is an inborn, inalienable right, why has 
society not allowed it to be exercised by 
every one who can prove himself to have 
the necessary qualifications of a voter? 

But we even go further than this; be- 
cause if suffrage is an inborn and natural 
right, then the argument of those who 
claim that women should be allowed to 
vote falls to the ground. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has declared 
that it is not a right; that the right of « 
citizen to vote is neither a legal nor con- 
stitutional right; that it is a privilege con- 
ferred by the State for reasons that seem 
best to the State. The supreme Court of 
the State of Massachusetts has also held 
the same way upon a similar question in- 
volving this whole controversy. 

Therefore, I say we may regard it as be- 
ing finally established that the claim that 
suffrage is a natural and inalienable right 
of a citizen has no foundation in fact. As 
a citizen of the Union and of the State of 
Kansas, called upon to decide for ourselves 
upon the question whether or not there 
should be an indefinite extension of the 
right of suffrage to classes that are not now 
included, I wish to invite your attention to 
a few considerations that appear to me to 
justify the action of those who found them- 
selves unable to give their support to the 
sixteenth amendment proposed to the con- 
stitution of the United States. And first, I 
am inclined to believe that the suffrage in 
this country has been extended to the ex- 
treme limit of safety at the present time. 
For more than fifty years, as a nation, we 
have been standing on the seashore and on 
the mountain-tup singing ‘*Hail Columbia, 
happy land,” every band playing ‘** Yankee 
Doodle,” and declaring that this was the 
asylum of the oppressed and the homeless 
of all nations, inviting immigration from 
every corner of the earth, and as soon as 
an emigrant arrived, giving him a quarter 
section of land and the right to vote, until 
at this time there are not less than 1,000,- 
000 unskilled laborers in this country, 
more than we have any capacity to em- 
ploy, and we have so far exhausted the 
public domain, in our injudicious distribu- 
tion thereof. that in ten years from this 
time there will not be an acre of land on 
which wheat or corn can be raised without 
irrigation, subject to distribution under the 
homestead or pre-emption law. Emigra- 
tion, at the rate of from 800,000 to a 
million per annum, is pouring in upon our 
shores, embracing nihilists and socialists 
and anarchists and communists, congre- 
gating in our great cities, and even now 
rallying under the red flag, and threaten- 
ing perpetuity and safety of constitutional 
liberty. And yet, if this proposed sixteenth 
amendment to the constitution should be 
adopted, as proposed by the advocates of 
this theory, we are not only to enfranchise 
the males of this vast aggregation that 
have thronged upon our shores, but we are 
to give every woman that comes from 
every quarter of the earth the same privi- 
lege we give to men unlettered, illiterate, 
ignorant, without information enough to 
understand our institutions, and with no 
capacity to read our language. My impres- 
sion is that this is not wise or prudent. I 
think it would be injudicivus in the ex- 
treme, and rather than invite, as we are 
doing, immigration to this country, with- 
out compelling one here to depart, I am 
confident it would be a wise measure to 
prevent, by proper legislation, all immigra- 
tion from other countries on this earth 
for the next twenty-five years [ap- 
plause], and allow the great mass of peo- 
feo now here to assimilate and become 

lended and welded together, to become 
schooled and educated in the politica] plat- 
form, and our jury systems, and our nation- 
al institutions, and until we should have a 
great mass of homegeneous American citi- 
zens that would say to all nations of the 
earth,—This continent has been reserved 
for Americans, from the North Pole to the 
tropics. [Great applause. ] 

One common argument that is insisted 
upon with great force, by the advocates of 
equal suffrage, is ba on the fifteenth 
amendment to the constitution of the 
United States, which enfranchises the 
slaves or, rather, the freedmen, who have 
been slaves. It was logical to allow the 
freedmen to vote, if there is any logic in 

litics but the logic of votes. It seemed 
ndisputably right that if rebels were to be 
restored to citizenship there was only one 
way to enable the freedmen to defend 
themselves; and to enable them to defend 
themselves they should be armed with the 
ballot. The nth amendment was a 
war measure, and those who appeal to 
that t for the of establishing 
the t of women to vote are, in my 

it, exceedingly unfortunate, for, 
light of events for the last twenty 





years, I have no whatever in de- 
claring that negro suff in this country 
has been an absolute unqualified fail- 


ure. 

That is a statement of considerable 
breadth. It is a statement that may, weet 
haps, be regarded as having some poli 
aspect, but, I repeat it, and I want my 
statements considered, in the light of the 
argument I have made as to the condi- 
tions and requirements of suffrage. I re- 
rent that negro suffrage in this country 

as been an absolute, unqualified failure. 
It has been a failure in the country at 
large. It has been a failure in the South- 
ern States. It has been a failure in its ef- 
fects upon the whites, and it has been a fail- 
ure in its effects upon the blacks, and it has 
been a failure so far as the prospects of that 
=, are concerned who, it was hoped, 
would be benefited by it. The condition of 
the blacks in the South, I was about to say, 
was worse than when they were in slavery. 
The ballot, instead of being an instrument 
to enable them to defend and protect them- 
selves, has been turned against them by 
their enemies, and they have been slain in 
the house of their friends. ‘The South, by 
reason of the fifteenth amendment, secured 
thirty additional representatives in Con- 
gress. It secured thirty additional repre- 
sentatives in the Electoral College, and 
then, I speak without any prejudice to- 
wards the South but as a citizen of the 
Northern States, having secured that rep- 
resentation they turn around and repress 
its expression. After having secu the 
additional vote, they will not permit, and 
have not permitted, a single negro to hold 
a position in the House or in the Electoral 
College, but, having counted his vote in 
the great system of our political equaliza- 
tion, he is entirely suppressed ; and yet the 
advocates of equal, or irapartial suffrage, 
knowing what the result of the fifteenth 
amendment has been, pwn | that it has 
been an absolute and unqualitied failure, 
and has disappointed the expectation of 
all its advocates, deliberately propose to 
precipitate into the politics of this coun- 
try some millions more of illiterate, ignor- 
ant, and uncultivated voters of the female 


sex. 

At the last session of the Senate, a bill 
wus passed appropriating $77,000,000, for 
the purpose of educating the illiterate and 
ignorant colored voters of the South, on 
the ground that they were a menace and a 
standing threat to the safety of our repub- 
lican institutions. $77,000,000 is a great 
deal of money; it is more than my entire 
estate, and, | presume, more than the en- 
tire possessions of most of those who now 
hear me; and yet, so great was the danger 
that is alleged to exist to-day in fourteen 
of the States of this Union, in consequence 
of the men who were made voters by the 
fifteenth amendment, that the representa- 
tives of the people propose to take from 
the national treasury, for the purpose of 
education, upon political reasons alone, 
$77,000,000. 1 believe [ will trouble you 
with the full statistics as we are discuss- 
ing this subject. Recollect, I am now giv- 
ing my reasons for having cast my vote 
against the sixteenth amendment, for 
which I was held up in certain countries, in 
Mesopotamia, and in all the countries be- 
yond Jordan, and even in the beautiful lit- 
tle village hard by Damascus, and in the 
wilds of Abyssinia as well, as having de- 
serted my constituents, and being unworthy 
of the confidence reposed in me. Bulletins 
were issued and quite an excitement was 
created, and certain papers in bold head- 
lines said: ‘*Ingalls must go.” And why? 
Because I had the hardihood to cast my 
vote against the sixteenth proposed amend- 
ment to the constitution of the United 
States, thereby discriminating in the elec- 
toral privilege on account of sex; and for 
this I was scourged with stripes and beaten 
and declared to be unworthy of public con- 
fidence. 

The sixteenth amendment, if adopted, 
would have added to this dangerous ele- 
ment.which according to the census of 1880, 
constitutes in the Southern States so large 
a proportion of the population of white 
men ubove the age of twenty-one unable 
to read the ballot, they were to be given 
as 886,659, or over seven per cent. of 
the entire white voting population, the 
white females, above the age of twenty- 
one years, who were unable to read and 
write, and therefore come within this illit- 
erate class, 1,169,804. Of colored males, 
above the age of twenty-one years, con- 
fined to the States I have mentioned, there 
were 1,022,151, or over sixty-eight per 
cent. of the entire colored population who 
have been added fo the voting population 
of the United States. Now, of the col- 
ored females, by the same census, that were 
of this dangerous, illiterate, and ignorant 
class, for which this $77,000,000 was re- 
quired to be expended, there would be 
1,125,749, or over seventy-seven per cent. 
of the entire eligible population ; that is, if 
this amendment had been adopted, there 
would have been added to the already ex- 
isting illiterate, ignorant and dangerous 
element of this country that many voters, 
principally in the Southern States, where 
the male colored vote has already been 
suppressed. With such dangers to the 
Northern vote, and to its rightful suprem- 
4 legislation and politics, what would 
it be if there were added two million more 
illiterate women? 

Now, I have nothing whatever to say 
about the question of colored voters. I 
am one dealing with this proposition 
as a public servant, charged with certain 
functions, for which [am accountable to 
you, and not to the people of any other 
State; but before this controversy is over, I 
intend to settle this question between my- 
self and my constituents at home, and not 
elsewhere, and believe that I shall be 
able to satisfy them that, upon rational 
grounds affecting the public welfare, not 
only my duty, but my duty to my coun- 
try, imperatively required that I should 
cast my vote against that amendment; and 
I believe that when the le of this 
country understand it they will appreciate 
one fact: and that is that Congress has 
nothing whatever to do with suffrage. 
There is a mistaken idea on this whole 
subject, and that is that it requires some 





amendment to the constitution to allow 
women to vote. I deny this. It is a mat- 
ter entirely within the control of the sev- 
eral States to-day, to whom they will grant 
suffrage, who shall vote for 


and for members of 
the Electoral College. 

For the reason [ have stated, and the 
effect of the sixteenth amendment, if 
ad . upon the States mentioned, it is 
my impression that a fair, unbiased state- 
ment of the reasons that induced any 
member of the National Congress, of what- 
ever political faith, to vote against the six- 
teenth amendment was sound, wise, just 
and prudent. I have seen it annonnced in 
some newspapers that it was my pares 
and intention to antagonize the issue of 
female suffrage here, and to drive it from 
the State. It would be superfluous for me 
to state that nothing could be farther from 
my intentions. It was entirely originated 
in the too fertile imagination of some 
newspaper reporter. I have no such pur- 
pose nor idea. I know the momentum, I 
know the increasing power of any of these 
great movements for the amelioration of 
the condition of the human race, and for 
the enlargement of the boundaries of 
human liberty, and I know that equal suf- 
frage will eventually be conferred upon 
the women of the State of Kansas. [Great 
applause.] These great movements can- 
not be retarded. The wise man will seek 
to direct them, the demagogue will seek 
to profit by them, and the fool will some- 
times endeavor to stop them. I make 
small pretensions to statesmanship. I am 
sometimes not quite sure whether lama 
demagogue or not, but I am quite sure 
that lam nota fool, and I shall not, like 
Don Quixote, with my Squire Sancho 
Panza, gird myself to attack the wind-mill 
of female suffrage. 

I have heard a great many women re- 
gret that they were not men, but I have 
never heard a mau wish that he was a 
woman, or regret that he had not been 
born a woman. I do not state this with 
anything but reverence, although the 
statement makes you smile. because, not- 
withstanding all our search and all our 
wisdom, sex must forever remain one of 
the great, insoluble and mysterious prob- 
lems of human destiny, and the statement 
that I made shows the inexplicable immu- 
nity, the astonishing escape that man has 
made in this great problem from the bur- 
dens and weaknesses and infirmities of 
woman, which to every noble and gener- 
ous and manly soul are the source of her 
greatest strength, her guard, her orna- 
ment and her protection. Another diffi- 
culty about discussing the question of 
woman suffrage is that its advocates re- 
fuse to recognize the radical inherent dif- 
ference between man and woman. They 
insist that woman shall be treated in this 
problem only as a weaker and smaller 
man. A good woman is better than the 
best man; a bad woman is worse than the 
worst man; but the fact of the sex re- 
mains and fixes the relations of the parties. 
It is idle to attempt to ignore it, and the 
difficulty of the situation is that the argu- 
ment leaves off where it ought to begin; 
and the great difficulty under which those 
who are opposed to female suflrage, who 
believe it will be a calamity, that it would 
make women masculine and men feminine, 
is that no man upon the platform dares to 
say what is in his mind, and what is in the 
mind of every man and every woman in the 
audience who hears him. ‘The conditions 
of determining the relation of woman to 
society are such that no man can speak of 
them without offense, and that is why ar- 
gument is impossible. This is why it is 
that when the advocates of this idea, of 
this theory, insist that we shall ignore the 

uestion of sex, and treat every woman as 
though she were merely one of inferior 
capacity to ourselves, is fallacious and 
hopeless. It is nota question of intelli- 
gence at all. It is a question of morals. 
We all know that there are thousands and 
millions of women competent to vote. I 
know hundreds and scores of women vast- 
ly better qualified to vote upon the ques- 
tion of morality than thousands of men 
who do vote. Itis not that they are less 
intelligent. It is not that they are 
less moral. It is not that they are less 
capable. It is because they are women. 
When that point has been reached, that is 
the end of the argument, for the reasons 
that I have mentioned ; because it is impos- 
sible without offense, without breach of 
decorum and propriety, for any man or 
woman upon the platform in public to 
dwell upon those facts which constitute 
the vital and permanent and radical differ- 
entiation of the sexes; and it is because of 
that and on account of that. that it has 
been recognized by every people upon the 
face of the earth as a reason why woman 
should not vote, not because they are 
incompetent, not because they ure im- 
moral—God forbid—not because they are 
without power of protection, but because 
they are women. Because to them, and to 
them alone, is confided the destiny for hap- 
piness or misery, and the welfare not only 
of individuals but of nations. 
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